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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IF we consider recent happenings on the Continent we are 
forced to the opinion that this is the age of too much tragedy. 
If we consider the political murders alone we 
have in a few short months been the horrified 
witnesses of the assassination of the Rou- 
manian Prime Minister, Monsieur Duca, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Herr Dollfuss, and lately, in October, those of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and Monsieur Barthou. The German 
holocausts in June were in another category ; they were part 
of the struggle for power inside Germany, and they had no 
other meaning; but the four murders we have referred to 
had an international object, and in each case the object is 
the same, namely, to create chaos in South-Eastern Europe, 
chaos and perhaps war. If we can detect the country to 
which such chaos, such a war, would be beneficial, a country 
that would gain by weakness and confusion in Austria, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia, and by mischief between them, 
Italy and France, we shall not be far wrong in seeing from 
whence come these terrific blows to European security. The 
hand that strikes may be that of a fevered and unbalanced 
terrorist, the brain behind the hand is coolly thinking out 
where next to destroy. Austria and the Balkans are the sore 
spots of Europe. If they can be kept restless, if they can be 
driven to violence, who will gain? In a very thoughtful 
recent article in the Sunday Times Mr. Wickham Steed said : 
“Tf Yugoslavia and Italy cannot compose their differences, 
the Adriatic will be neither an Italian sea nor a Yugoslavian 
sea, but a German sea.” This is a very true saying, and one 
which the murdered King Alexander perfectly understood. 
So did Monsieur Barthou, who had done much to lift France 
out of the slough into which false thinking had plunged her. 


The 
War-Mongers 
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All the four men selected for murder stood for order in their 
own countries and peace with their neighbours ; all were clear- 
sighted and unbribable even by flattery. Each in his own 
way is irreplaceable. From the point of view of chaos- 
making and war-making the selection could not have been 
bettered. 


THE world was deeply shocked when, on the evening of 
October 9, it was made known that King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia and Monsieur Barthou had been mur- 
dered while driving through the streets of 
Marseilles. The best account of the tragedy 
that we have seen was in the Journal des Débats of Paris, 
from which the following is taken :— 


It was exactly 4 o’clock when the saluting guns reverberated along 
the harbour, announcing to the huge crowd massed on the Vieux- 
Port the entry of the cruiser Dubronik. MM. Barthou and Pietrie, 
surrounded by officials, stood on the landing jetty round which the 
crews of two submarines formed a guard. A few moments later the 
royal ship came alongside and the Sovereign disembarked and walked 
to meet Monsieur Barthou, warmly greeted by the crowd. . . . After 
listening to the welcoming speeches . . . the King got into a carriage 
to drive to the prefecture. He had on his left Monsieur Barthou, and 
opposite to him General Georges, who was attached to his person for 
the length of his stay in France. The cortége drove into the Canebiére 
while the acclamations increased in volume. 

At the moment when the Royal car—a black coupé of which the 
back had been pulled down—driven by Foissac, of the Streté Nationale, 
passed in front of the Bourse, a movement occurred in the crowd, from 
which emerged a man, bare-headed, clean-shaven, dressed in grey, 
who, pushing aside the police, jumped on to the running-board of the 
car, flourishing a magazine revolver. A spray of shot swept the inside 
of the coupé. From all sides people rushed towards the spot. A 
policeman seized the murderer, while the chauffeur tried to take his 
revolver away, but the man continued to fire, wounding the policeman 
mortally ; then he fired again, wounding several members of the public. 
At this moment Lieut.-Colonel Priollet, chief of the escort, who was 
riding alongside the carriage, struck down the assassin with his sword, 
and, in spite of the efforts of the police, the mob killed him. In the 
meantime, the Royal carriage offered a tragic sight. Monsieur Barthou 
had jumped out and had fallen, blood was pouring from General 
Georges’ mouth, and King Alexander gave no sign of life. The story 
is, however, that before losing consciousness, the King said, “‘ Preserve 
Franco- Yugoslav friendship.” 


The Murder of 
King Alexander 
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THE Kine was taken to the prefecture. He never recovered 
consciousness, and the flag on the building was lowered to 
half-mast at 5 o’clock. Monsieur Barthou, 
ne } ged who was believed at first to be less seriously 
wounded, was taken in a taxi to the Hotel- 
Dieu. “I am severely wounded,” he said to those with 
him. He was reassured, for as he was only wounded in the 
arm it was hoped that he was not in danger; but the shot 
had severed an artery and a tremendous hemorrhage had 
weakened him. He asked anxiously after the King. The 
doctors present had recourse to a pious falsehood and assured 
him that the King had not been hit. ‘‘ That is all right,” 
said Monsieur Barthou, ‘I am glad to have been the only 
one wounded.” In spite of a blood transfusion the French 
Foreign Minister died at 5.30, half an hour after the august 
visitor he had come to meet. The feeling in France was of 
dismay and indignation. Dismay at the thought of all 
that the murder involved, the loss of a tried and proved 
statesman, of an ally in whom France could trust. Indigna- 
tion at the evidence which quickly began to accumulate that 
the arrangements at Marseilles had been very faulty. There 
had been insufficient police, there had been no military. 
Paris filled with rumours and with stories. It was said 
that the aid of the military had not been called in “ because 
it would have been unpopular at the elections,” which took 
place on the following Sunday. When, added to these 
matters, it became known that the assassin, one Georghiev, 
a Macedonian belonging to a well-known band of terrorists 
allowed to assemble in Hungary, and others had been allowed 
into France on passports that were very obviously forged, 
public indignation knew no bounds, and two Ministers, 
Monsieur Albert Sarraut, Minister of the Interior, and Mon- 
sieur Cheron, Minister of Justice, were forced to resign, thus 
leaving Monsieur Doumergue with three important offices to 
fill. After a pause, during which Monsieur Barthou was 
accorded a national funeral, these three posts were filled as 
follows: Foreign Affairs, Monsieur Pierre Laval; Interior, 
Monsieur Marchandeau ; Justice, Monsieur Lemery. 
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Kina ALEXANDER’S eldest son and heir, who is eleven years 
old, was at a private school in England when the tragic 
; news of his father’s death came. Fortunately, 
eisiaieal there was someone at hand who loved the 
little boy and who could help to soften the blow. His 
grandmother, the Queen Dowager of Roumania, was in 
England, and on October 10 she and the new King, a be- 
wildered-looking sorrowful little boy, went to Paris to meet 
the widowed Queen of Yugoslavia. Queen Marie had 
travelled by train from Belgrade to avoid the sea journey, 
and she was to have joined King Alexander in France. 
She heard the tragic news on the frontier, and was 
escorted to Marseilles to take a last farewell of her 
husband. There, the President of the French Republic 
greeted and condoled with her. Her mother and son met her 
in Paris, from whence the desolate party set out almost 
immediately for Belgrade. There, amidst deep emotion, 
King Alexander was laid to rest on October 18. His little 
son was chief mourner, and he was supported by his mother, 
his uncle, King Carol of Roumania and the Regent. He was 
immediately followed by the Duke of Kent, the Duke of 
Spoleto, Prince Arsen of Yugoslavia, Prince Cyril of Bul- 
garia, the President of the French Republic and Marshal 
Petain, and a German delegate, General Goering. Great 
Britain was also represented by Admiral Fisher and 120 
men from the Mediterranean Fleet. The day before the 
funeral a Requiem Mass was held in the palace and was 
attended by the Duke of Kent and Princess Marina, and other 
relatives of the Royal House of Yugoslavia. The most 
extraordinary precautions were taken by the police to prevent 
disturbance during the late King’s funeral. 

During the minority of King Peter, a Regency has been 
established, with Prince Paul of Yugoslavia as principal 
Regent. He has as co-adjutors General Zhivikovitch and 
Monsieur Demetrovitch. 


THE repercussions of these terrible and sinister doings have 
been great. In this country less than in otber countries. 
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English people have been thanking heaven they are not 
as other people, and have, perhaps, been reflecting that 
they have a civilisation worth preserving. 
But nowhere has there been any sign that 
the real signification of the murders has been 
grasped. We have no means of knowing the thoughts of 
our Ministers, but their actions do not show that they under- 
stand what may be before us if we do not watch out. Those 
who designed the murders and selected the victims did so, 
as a Clear-sighted French contemporary writer, Monsieur 
Pierre Bernus, says in the Débats, with two objects: one to 
suppress men who were in the way of their projects, the other 
to provoke some impulsive gesture from the stricken countries. 
To cause their plots to fail, understanding that they exist and 
imperturbable calm are necessary. Nothing would suit the 
instigators of the murders better than for Yugoslavia to 
quarrel with Hungary or Italy about them. To this end 
false news is constantly being disseminated and journalists 
in search of a “story” are often misled; the tale told 
recently to the New York Times-Herald about a remon- 
strance said to have been sent by the Yugoslav Government 
to Hungary the day after the King’s murder. This was pure 
fiction. It was no doubt sent in good faith, but what was 
the object of the man who inspired the correspondent ? And 
it is not only the correspondents who err. English people are 
quite extraordinarily irresponsible in their personal relations 
with foreigners. When they are related to Cabinet Ministers, 
as sometimes occurs, this disregard of rules is deplorable and 
leads to misunderstandings. The Italians in this difficult 
time have wisely manifested their sympathy with the Yugoslav 
people. Their ships escorted the dead King through the 
Straits of Messina. They were very markedly sympathetic, 
because they knew of the mischief-makers about. They will 
probably support those members of the Little Entente who 
wish to bring these political murders to the notice of the 
League of Nations. An enquiry is being held by the Little 
Entente, with a view to fixing responsibility. 


The 


Repercussions 
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Ir is impossible to pass on to other topics without saying 
something of the career of King Alexander. He was born 
at Cetinje in Montenegro on December 17, 
1888, the second son of Prince Peter of Serbia 
and Princess Zorka, who was a Montenegrin 
princess. During his childhood his mother died, and his 
father was in exile for years. In 1903 the then King of 
Serbia was murdered and Prince Peter was proclaimed. 
Prince Alexander’s education was partly in the famous 
Corps des Pages in St. Petersburg, partly at Geneva. In 
1909 he returned to Belgrade and entered the army, as every 
Serbian has to do. The same year his elder brother, Prince 
George, renounced his rights to the throne and Prince 
Alexander became Crown Prince. He commanded the army 
in the first Balkan War in 1912. He took part in the second 
Balkan War in 1913. In 1914, owing to his father’s illness, 
he was appointed Regent, and on the outbreak of the Great 
War he became Commander-in-Chief. In this capacity he 
shared every hardship with his army, and their hardships 
were intense. In the terrible retreat from Albania he walked 
with his troops and refused, even though ill, to embark on an 
Italian ship which had been sent to rescue him until all his 
men were safe. He played a leading part all through the war 
and made a deep impression upon the men here who were 
worth impressing. The Allies, by the bitter necessity of war, 
had had to leave Serbia to her fate. ‘‘ I am ashamed, sir,” 
was Lord Milner’s remark to the Crown Prince, when he 
met him. 


King Alexander 


at War 


On December 1, 1918, Prince Alexander proclaimed the 
independence of his country, a new kingdom made up of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Later this country 
was called Yugoslavia. King Peter, called 
the Liberator, died in 1921 and Alexander was 
proclaimed King. His task was no easy one. The three 
races he was striving to unite had been at war for centuries, 
and a bitter struggle arose at once between the Serbs and 
Croats. He rode the storm in his tormented country. Can 


King Alexander 
at Peace 


anyone in his absence rule it ? In foreign affairs he dominated | 
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absolutely. He was responsible for foreign policy and for 
the adherence of Yugoslavia to the Little Entente, formed 
with Roumania and Czechoslovakia. He was married to a 
Roumanian princess, Princess Marie, who brought him three 
sons. His married life was a model of right domestic happi- 
ness, he adored his beautiful wife and three boys, the eldest 
of whom now succeeds him. May he be able to hold the 
sceptre that has been so inauspiciously placed in his 
hand. 


Unionist Ministers apparently took the train to Bristol 
on October 3 in a spirit of modest confidence. The T'imes’ 
, forecast of the business to be transacted 

; at the Annual Conference of ' the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 

tions in the Colston Hall on October 4 and 5, breathed 
nothing but peace and good will to the Government. True, 
a resolution had been tabled by Lord Lloyd expressing grave 
anxiety at the inadequacy of the provisions made for Imperial 
defence. But the Conference might very possibly favour 
an amendment by Sir Arthur Steel Maitland which gave lip 
service to the cause of security, focussed attention on the 
Air Force, and expressed satisfaction with the scanty pro- 
gramme outlined for its increase. There was also a tiresome 
resolution on India, moved by that irrepressible spoilsport, 
Sir Henry Page Croft, but “the Executive Committee,” 
remarked the Times, ‘‘are inclined to regard the debate 
on the resolution as an interlude, and it has not been given 
the place of honour at the opening of the session.” Yet 
the powers who organise these meetings might have drawn 
a lesson from the very site of the Conference, for the West is 
seething with anxiety over the proposals contained in the 
White Paper. The Conference opened with a resolution of 
confidence in the National Government for the work it had 
done in rescuing the country from financial and industrial 
bankruptcy—a tribute which no one will grudge it—but 
when the delegates settled down to hard facts and the 
problems of the present, the horizon darkened. Lord Wolmer 
called on the Government ‘to submit to Parliament such 
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proposals for the reform of the House of Lords and the 
amendment of the Parliament Act as may rescue the con- 
stitution from its present dangerous position before a dis- 
solution takes place.” He pointed out that as the Con- 
stitution stood to-day, the Socialist Party could effect a 
revolution with perfect legality. It was their duty to see 
that no fundamental change could be made unless the 
will of the people demanded it, and a National Government 
was the one suitable body to deal with constitutional changes. 
The resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority, 
a shelving amendment having found only eight supporters. 
Every word of this resolution and speech is true, but will 


the blossoming of this hoary hardy annual bear fruit at 
last ? 


AFTER a useful resolution, moved by Major 8. E. Harvey, 
advocating tarifis on foreign livestock, Lord Lloyd rose to 

: “record grave anxiety in regard to the in- 
‘a — adequacy of the provisions made for Imperial 


defence ’’—a resolution identical with the one | 


he had moved the previous year. He remarked that it 
did not diminish their anxieties to note that not one of the 
three Secretaries of State responsible for defence had thought 
it worth while to attend in order to defend his policy. Yet 
their absence was, perhaps, comprehensible. Had the First 
Lord been present, he could not “assert that we had 
sufficient cruisers to guard our sea routes and supplies, and 
to fulfil their essential functions with the Grand Fleet. The 
Secretary of State for Air could comfort you with no assur- 
ance that he could afford you more than the scantiest 
protection from the overwhelming and ever-expanding air 
squadrons just across the Channel, and Lord Hailsham would 
have to confess to you that the Army for which he is 
responsible could not put into the field even the small 
Expeditionary Force which we had in the most meagre 
moments of 1914.” In presence of this undisputed inadequacy 
of our forces by land, sea and air, we are faced with a threat- 
ening outlook in the world outside. 
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Tue Disarmament Conference—never more, in fact, than 
a Disarmament of Great Britain Conference—is dead at 
last. The political situation in Europe and 
the Far East has gravely deteriorated. So 
has our naval position. The building pro- 
gramme announced in February, 1933, has only just been 
laid down, that of March, 1934, will not start till next year. 
Our freedom to replace old ships is still denied us by the 
London Treaty. In case of war, the cruisers of the Royal 
Navy are our only protection against starvation. Of the 
50 supposed to be available in 1936, ten must always be in 
harbour and twenty with the Battle Fleet, leaving twenty 
for the defence of our world routes and food supplies. In 
the late war 127 cruisers were insufficient for this work, 
so how does the Government propose to safeguard the food 
of our people with a paltry 50 cruisers, many of them old and 
worn out? In the matter of submarines America in 
1936 will have 50, Italy 71, France 109, and England 41. 
If the London Treaty be pled as an excuse, we want no 
London Treaty which fetters our power to defend ourselves 
or secure us against starvation. Our situation in the air 
is indeed even graver, perhaps, than at sea. Even if the 
“timid, tentative and tardy increase,” announced so 
apologetically this year is ultimately completed, we are not 
attempting to keep pace with other countries. Lord Lloyd 
concluded a powerful, in fact unanswerable, indictment of 
our weakness by calling for a non-political tribunal to 
investigate the whole question of Empire security in the 
light of modern weapons and the air factor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stood up to reply. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain is credited with a real desire to 
restore the security of this Empire, and is said to be putting 
up a plucky fight for re-armament in the Cabinet in the face 
of severe opposition. It must have given him satisfaction 
to agree cordially with Lord Lloyd that “the present con- 
dition of the defence of this country had reached a dangerously 
low level.”” He put it down, rightly, to a course of neglect 
covering several Governments, “in pursuance of the ideal 
that this country should give a lead to the rest of the world 


Naked to 
the Enemy 
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in the matter of disarmament.” That ideal having faded, 
the Government have investigated the condition of Empire 
defences, and ‘‘ we believe we have struck a balance between 
undue, excessive, panicky haste on the one hand, and apathy, 
which might lead to the most dangerous consequences, on 
the other.”” We are about the same age as Mr. Chamberlain, 
and have been for the same number of years observers of 
public affairs. He will probably agree with us that British 
Governments have never in their history been guilty in 
peace-time of “excessive panicky haste” in providing for 
the country’s defences. We only indulge in ‘“ panicky 
haste’ after the outbreak of war, when at double the cost 
of lives and money we make good the deficiencies of peace. 
Apathy is our besetting sin, not overhaste! Mr. Chamber- 
lain invited Lord Lloyd to add to his resolution words expressing 
the willingness of the meeting to bear the increased cost of 
armaments, and thereupon accepted the resolution to the 
exclusion of the amendment. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has now made common cause with Lord Lloyd. 


THE Unionist Ministerial ship then set her sail to meet a 
light breeze from Leeds, which suddenly rose to gale force. 
A Squall Mr. R. C. Davies moved with regard to schemes 

of slum clearance that the law should be 
amended forthwith to secure an equitable basis of com- 
pensation for dispossessed owners of property which has 
been maintained in a state of habitable repair. Great hard- 
ship is inflicted on landlords who have been careful guardians 
of their property, in that when their houses are swept away 
the local authority pays no more compensation than in the 
case of uninhabitable dwellings. It has even happened 
that the owner has reconditioned his houses in obedience 
to the local authority, only to see them immediately 
destroyed without compensation for the money he had spent 
on them. The Conservative Party in Leeds considered 
that the principles of sound government and of Conservative 
policy were being violated without justification, and their 
loyalty was being tested beyond what was fair. Sir Hilton 
Young, the Minister of Health, attempted the usual platitudes 


be eed i ne i, 


_ of “‘ grave concern’ 
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and “‘ sympathetic consideration,” but 
the Yorkshireman was not having any. He appealed to the 
Conference to listen to no more excuses, and the resolution 
was carried by a large majority. The Ministry of Health 
have asked for this snub and got it. They must have known 
of this grievance for months; the speeches in Conference 
showed that discontent was widespread, yet nothing has been 
done. Mr. Baldwin, in his speech on the following night, 
promised redress, but why wait to be flogged into it ? 


THE stage was now set for Sir Henry Page Croft’s motion 

on Indian self-government. It was growing late, on a wet 

: and chilly afternoon, such as tempts the most 

oe See enthusiastic audience to fade away in search 

of tea. Nevertheless, the reception accorded 

to Sir Henry Page Croft far exceeded that given to any 

Cabinet Minister or other member of the Conference. 

His motion was couched in loyal and moderate terms, as 
follows :— 


This Conference congratulates his Majesty’s Government on the 
restoration of the financial and economic position, and records its 
readiness to give its fullest support in fulfilment of the nation’s mandate 
in this respect. This Conference further, while prepared to support 
proposals for a greater measure of self-government in the Provinces 
of India, step by step, in accordance with the Government of India 
Act, records its emphatic opinion that the partnership of Britain and 
India in the Central Government of the Indian Empire must not be 
dissolved, and urges the Government to assent to no proposals which 
would imperil the future of India within the Empire or impair the 
confidence and unity of the Conservative Party in view of the menace 
of Socialism. 

If words have meaning, it is hard to see how any English- 
man who desires to see the connection between Britain and 
India maintained could bring himself to vote against such a 
Resolution. If it were carried, as the speaker pointed out, 
no one need feel it necessary to leave the Conservative 
Party. 

On former occasions they had been urged to keep silent because 
the Select Committee was judicial and impartial, but since the Com- 
mittee of Privileges had ruled that the Select Committee was not 
judicial in character, and had placed on record the fact that many 
members of that Committee had formed their opinion before the 
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Committee was set up, thus proving its partiality, the whole case by 
which the Council was persuaded in an innocent moment to muzzle | 
itself had gone by the board. The White Paper meant the end of the 
partnership of British and Indians in association in the internal govern. 
ment and administration of India; but Conservatives refused to end 
that partnership, which they regarded as vital not only to the masses 
of India, but to the Imperial connection. They were, however, pre- 
pared, not without serious misgivings, to go so far as a tremendous 
experiment with self-government—home rule—in the Provinces of 
India on the lines of the report of the Simon Commission, but they 
could not consent to abdicate at the centre. 


THe usual blanketing amendment followed, moved by 
Alderman John Inskip, of Bristol. It relegated the right 
of Conservatives to give an opinion on India 
to the position occupied by the White Queen’s 
jam—they might do it yesterday or to-morrow, but never 
to-day. The speaker made play with the correspondence 
which had passed between Mr. Baldwin and Sir Henry Page 
Croft early in the week. Sir Henry had offered to withdraw 
his resolution if Mr. Baldwin would consult a Conference of 
Conservative associations as opposed to a Council when 
the Indian Report appeared. Mr. Baldwin declined this 
offer. Whether Council or Conference be consulted makes but 
little difference. As discussion has been peremptorily muzzled 
when amendments are still possible, are Ministers likely to 
invite it when the Report is simultaneously made public in 
Great Britain and India ; when a full-dress debate is imminent 
in the House of Commons ; when the text of the Bill is printed 
and duetoappear? The Unionist Council, when called, will be 
presented with a fait accompli, and told to make the best 
of it. The Bristol Conference, however, had heard enough. 
Delegates voted that the question be now put, and on a 
show of hands the amendment was declared carried. A 


A Shrewd Blow 


ballot was called for, and resulted in the following figures :— 
For Mr. Inskip’s Amendment .. it .. 543 
Against the Amendment _ _ -- 520 
Majority .. - 23 


There is no disguising the blow the Government has 
received. The frantic efforts of the Ministerial Press to 


has 
to 


4 
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explain it away deceive no one. It is obvious that the 
findings of the Committee of Privileges, far from allaying, 
have increased the misgivings of the man in the street. The 
figures, if they have any meaning, signify that almost half 
the Unionist Party, which is the mainstay of the present 
Government, are definitely apprehensive that a betrayal of 
Imperial interests akin to the Irish betrayal is afoot. They 
are animated by conviction, not by party spirit, and they 
have received no reassurance which satisfies them. What are 
the Government going to do about it ? 


THE last day of the Conference was devoted to questions of 
practical organisation. Sir Edward Grigg pressed the dele- 
gates to concentrate their propaganda and 
efforts towards the retention and loyalty of 
all those voters who supported the National 
Government at the last election. He was anxious that the 
Conservative Party should retain its name and organisation, 
but loth that it should preach its creed. Deprecating the 
manifestations of the previous day, he urged us to concentrate 
on certain vague policies such as the relief of unemployment, 
and, above all, he prayed for continuity in policy. The 
trouble is that continuity of policy can only really be ensured 
if we decide to embark on the Socialist programme. Whatever 
we may promise for social improvement, the Socialist will go 
one better, so however admirable our intentions, they will 
not necessarily return us to power at the next election. 
How can people be expected to turn out at night and work 
hard if they are not to preach what they believe in ? Surtout 
point de zéle is a marvellous diplomatic warning, but it makes 
a feeble battle-cry. Sir William Wayland complained that 
the literature of the Central Office had ceased even to bear 
the name Conservative. He inquired with some pertinence 
how many National Labour and National Liberal members 
were likely to be returned at the next election ? Lord Stone- 
haven, in reply, agreed that it was hard to reconcile divergent 
views, but saw no difficulty in issuing literature which would 
please everybody and yet uphold Conservative principles. 
From the platform it is all so easy ! 


The Principles 
of Conservatism 
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Mr. BALDWIN, at the evening mass meeting, drew attention 
with legitimate pride to the position of this country compared 
_, to the rest of the world. While the industrial 
—e output of seven European countries and of 
the United States has fallen since 1928 by 
figures varying from fifteen to thirty-eight per cent., Great 
Britain’s output has risen by 4 per cent. He paid full 
tribute to the tariff system, which had been responsible for 
this gain. Further, there were 800,000 more men at work 
to-day than in 1931, when the Government took office. 
Ministers are entitled to all the credit we can give them for 
these remarkable figures. We owe it to them that the position 
of Great Britain in these respects is the envy of other nations. 
Mr. Baldwin’s hint to employers to substitute for overtime a 
system of normal hours for additional men is valuable. If 
employers can organise in this sense and if the Trades Unions 
allow it, good would be done. He was less happy in his 
definition of Tory principles. No one quarrels with Disraeli’s 
four corner-stones: The preservation of the Constitution and 
of Religion ; the maintenance of the Empire ; the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. The speeches of the 
day before had all voiced passionate adherence to these very 
principles, yet one listener at any rate could only deduce 
from the speaker’s failure to allude to these Resolutions 
that they had not commanded his assent. It is no doubt a 
leader’s duty to translate principles into policy. We only 
ask that they may be so interpreted that their friends may 
know them again. 


THE Report of the Joint Select Committee is ready for 
publication. We say “ Report” advisedly, for under the 

rules which govern Parliamentary Committees 
eed cee no Minority Report can be issued. The Report 
Giocatiinee will be signed by the Chairman only. The 

views and proposals of dissenting Committee 
members can only be ascertained by reference to the amend- 
ments proposed during the course of the work, which will 
be made public. The 7'imes of October 18 issued a statement, 
probably officially inspired, of the approximate dates of 


| 


i 
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publication of the Report and the presentation of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill. The Report will be laid on the table of 
the House of Commons before the House rises on November 16, 
but it will not be made public till the early days of the new 
Session, to permit of simultaneous publication in this country 
and in India. Unionists will then, and not till then, be 
entitled to ask Mr. Baldwin to redeem his pledge to consult 
them in Council and, if necessary, in Conference. The Times’ 
programme sheds an illuminating light on the facilities 
provided for the fulfilment of this pledge. Barely four weeks 
will elapse between the appearance of the Report and the 
Christmas adjournment. During those weeks a full-dress 
debate will take place in the House and the Government 
of India Bill will be formally presented. In other words, 
the Bill is already drafted, probably printed and consultation 
with the Conservative Party will be merely a matter of form. 
No amendments or protests will, or indeed can, be listened to. 
Ministers will inform the Council that nothing must be said 
to undermine their position in debate that the Bill is ready, 
the Government stands or falls by it and Conservatives must 
take it or leave it. 


Our readers know that we have always predicted that this 
very thing would happen, and it is interesting to see that the 
Times makes no allusion to the calling of a 
Unionist Council. One is reminded of Mr. 
Asquith’s cynical perseverance with the Irish Home Rule 
Bill of 1913, despite Ulster’s hostility. Is it wise to deceive 
and muzzle people who are really inspired by honest con- 
viction and patriotic doubts ? Can anyone say, in face of 
this programme, that Sir Henry Page Croft was wrong in 
expressing his misgivings while yet there was time ? To some 
people any stick is good enough for castigating Sir Henry, 
but the last attempt to crush him has been in the nature 
of a boomerang. There are two brothers in the House of 
Commons named, respectively, Colonel D. and Brig.-General 
A. Clifton Brown. This is a circumstance likely to create 
confusion ; D. and H. must be well accustomed to receiving 
one another’s letters. We are ignorant of their mutual 
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holds different views and is a friend and correspondent of 
Page Croft. Yet, when Colonel D. received a letter from 
Sir Henry on the subject of the Anti-White Paper campaign, 
he sent it straight to the Times for publication, as “ an 
attempt to stir up prejudice and instigate propaganda.” At 
the same time he wrote to Sir Henry admitting that the 
letter must have reached him in error! On the following 
day, General H. Clifton Brown explained that the letter was 
intended for him and had been sent to the wrong address. 
It is difficult to comment on this transaction. Did Colonel D. 
Clifton Brown act on his own or was he inspired by others ? 
Why did the 7'%mes publish, along with General H.’s explana- 
tion, four curiously similar missives condemning Page Croft ? 
Did the Government Whips seize on what looked like a soft 
thing? If so, they must feel that there are altogether too 
many Browns in the world. We have been told that the 
following dirge was heard issuing from Captain Margesson’s 
house :— 

B R—O—W—N 

I'll never set eyes on that man again. 

He did for me 


And his name was 


B—R—O—W—N 


WE have been badly served recently in regard to South 
African news. Some of our greatest Conservative papers 

. have given no news at all of the political state 
aes of ve Dominion. So busy are nei in sup- 
porting Nondescript policy in England and Home Rule in 
India that they have no space to tell the British public what 
is happening to the British in South Africa. The joining 
together of two Boer personal antagonisms, those of Generals 
Smuts and Hertzog, has been hailed by them as a ‘“ fusion 
of races.” The fact that some British South Africans were 
misguided enough to vote at a spoof election for the absorp- 
tion of the British and moderate Boer parties into the fanati- 
cal Boer party was proclaimed as a “triumph of states- 
manship.” The true facus have hardly been mentioned in 
England. As the result of this silence the handful of men 
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have not received the encouragement that they should from 
this side. Those South African papers which are not muzzled 
by order of the powerful Boer combination now holding 
office in South Africa alone tell the news. One of these is 
the Natal Mercury. On September 25 our contemporary 
published a long letter from Mr. Marwick, one of the members 
of Parliament for Natal, in which he sets forth his reason for 
breaking with General Smuts, whose leadership he had 
accepted for years. Mr. Marwick, with those who agree with 
him, proposes to form a new party “ pledged to straight- 
forward aims and principles.” 


THE writer is addressing General Smuts :— 


For as long as you stood unequivocally for the stability and security 

of the Union as established by the South Africa Act, and 

Mr. Marwick’s uncompromisingly opposed Republicanism, the Nation- 

Letter alist Party proved itself powerless to make material 

progress towards its ideal of Sovereign Independent 

Status, and you were able to command the undivided adherence of 

that large class of the people of this country who, irrespective of party 

programmes, insist that the continuance of the Union as part of the 

British Empire coupled with the permanence of our present form of 

Government shall be the first article of faith of any political party 
enjoying their support. 

The changes in the Union’s constitution aimed at by General 
Hertzog, and claimed by him to have been brought about by the status 
legislation, only became possible in April, 1934, through your unex- 
plained acquiescence in the Hertzog doctrine of Sovereign Independence, 
which for 14 years you had continuously controverted and opposed. 

When General Hertzog first proposed that a declaration of the Union’s 
Sovereign Independent Status should be made, and whenever the 
matter was subsequently discussed by you in Parliament or on public 
platforms or through printed manifesto (references to which can be 
quoted), you consistently denied the Union’s right to such a status 
and uttered the gravest warnings as to the disruptive effect upon the 
British Empire and the danger to the stability and security of the 
Union involved by any such declaration, and at the Union Congress 
of the South African Party at Bloemfontein in 1928 you yourself 
proposed the resolution whereby “the maintenance of the Act of 
Union, and of Dominion Status ” (as distinguished from Sovereign 
Independent Status), and the extension of Imperial preferences was 
placed at the head of the Party’s official declaration of policy. 
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Those who in the past had relied upon General Smuts 
to defend the Constitution of the Union and keep it as a 
Dominion within the Empire can obviously now no longer 
rely upon him. 
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Mr. Marwick has collected proof of General Smuts’ personal 
volte face, and of the initiative he took in this matter of 
fusion. On September 7 General Hertzog 


ee said in a speech at Bethulie :— 


I go so far as to say that when General Smuts came 
to me with that offer of fraternity and support, and that assurance 
to uphold and maintain all the great ideals for which the Nationalist 
Party has stood, I was compelled to take his outstretched hand. 


But the person who did all the stretching was General Smuts. 
No single pronouncement by any nationalist leader has been 
made to show that they have modified their bitterly anti- 
British opinions. They have, in fact, not altered them at all. 
An election was snatched on purely economic issues. The 
majority thus obtained was used to separate South Africa 
from the Empire. 


The first intimation which the public received as to the purpose of 
the constitutional legislation announced in the Governor-General’s 
speech was by the publication of General Hertzog’s letter to Mr. F. C. 
Erasmus, dated February 15, 1934, in which he agreed that the intention 
was “ by legislation to bring South Africa’s position into full accord 
with its Sovereign Independent Status as understood and defined by 
him and by the Head Committee of the Cape Nationalist Party.” On 
that occasion the definition of Sovereign Independent Status was 
agreed upon by General Hertzog as meaning :— 

That the British Crown, in so far as the Union is concerned, is 
divisible, that we possess the right of neutrality, and that we have the 
right of separation. 

After the Status Bill had been passed General Hertzog’s references 
to its legal effect left no doubt on the public mind as to its real objects. 
At a Nationalist Party congress at Bloemfontein, on July 31, 1934, 
he is reported by Reuter to have said :— 

Now, FOR THE FIRST TIME, we have complete Sovereign Indepen- 
dence. We are as completely free as any other nation in the world... . 

Amid a demonstration of enthusiasm General Hertzog concluded 
by reading a provision from the Status Laws to show that all the 
important ideals for which the Nationalist Party had stood were safely 
and legally entrenched for all time. 
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GENERAL Smuts’ own account of the legislation, sprung 
without warning upon the British and loyal Dutch, is given 


by Mr. Marwick in the following words :— 
General Smuts’ ‘ ; 
Statement Your declaration on the same occasion that the 


‘settlement’ meant “full Sovereign Status, freedom 
to the utmost, without limit” (excepting only the ties of 
friendship within the Empire), and your first known reference to the 
possibility of our leaving the Empire “in the ripeness of time ” came 
as a shock to that large class of the people who could not but recognise 
in these words the complete endorsement of General Hertzog’s doctrine, 
with all its implications. 

The Government of which you are a distinguished member had no 
mandate from the people to introduce a constitutional measure. 


And Mr. Marwick went on to say that at the election— 


The only question put before the electors was the economic one, 
and, even in the report of General Hertzog’s speech at Smithfield at 
the opening of the Coalition election campaign, there was no mention 
of Sovereign Independence Status. 

Still more, during the election General Smuts had indicated 
that his followers were to keep their party organisation as 
well as their principles, stating in a speech at Capetown :— 

... We in the South African Party ought to see that we keep up our 
identity, that we are free to defend the principles for which we stood, 
and that we do not through slackness give up the position we have 
tried to achieve in this country. 

And in another election speech General Smuts had 
declared that he stood by British citizenship and rejected 
the right of neutrality, the right of secession, and the right 
of Republican propaganda within the party. After this 
exposé of General Smuts’ changes of attitude Mr. Marwick 
ends by saying :— 

An already large, and rapidly increasing, number of South Africans 
who look upon your programme of principles, with its many subtleties 
and uncertainties, as inconsistent with the beliefs by which they are 
guided, and repugnant to their convictions, have decided upon the 
formation of a separate party by which they hope to serve the interests 
of the Union in a way which will command the confidence of all classes 
of the people. 

All our sympathy and good wishes go out to Mr. Marwick, 
Colonel Stallard and Mr. Blackwell, the three musketeers 
of our time. 
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GENERAL Smvts delivered his rectorial address at St. Andrews 
on October 17. He spoke as a “ hard-bitten campaigner,” 
of the “‘ eternal verities,’’ and of the “ decay of 
principles,” and of the great diminution of 
independent mindedness. Glancing at the Con- 
tinent he referred to the ‘“ feebleness of Continental demo- 
cracy.” No one interrupted his very interesting speech to 
remind him of that he has no doubt forgotten, and that is 
that in the treaty-making of Versailles his influence was 
steadily used against the democratic French, and on behalf 
of the anti-democratic German. ‘‘ Prussianism,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ has triumphed.” Well, General Smuts did his best 
to enable it to triumph, and what he sees going on in Germany 
now is partly his handiwork. In the course of a very in- 
teresting address he had a great deal to say about the wide- 
spread backsliding, and the “ disloyalty to fundamental ideas,” 
and he told his audience that if the challenge came “ they 
dare not abandon the cause which our forefathers rightly 
placed along with religion itself as calling for . . . the greatest 
sacrifice.” This has been taken by our contemporaries to 
mean that ideals are worth fighting for, and this statement 
has surprised some of them very much. But the age-long 
truths must, in spite of our pacifists, be re-discovered and must 
be believed in if we are not to perish. General Smuts has 
himself in his time played with pacifism in Europe, as he has 
played with other policies that would weaken England. But 
he is himself a fighting man. He fought gallantly for three years 
to preserve Krugerism, one of the most stifling and corrupt 
tyrannies of modern times. Recently, under his leadership, 
the South African Party has been taken into General Hertzog’s 
camp, where liberty is denied and justice not given to the 
natives. Those of our contemporaries who sit at General 
Smuts’ feet have forgotten both his past and his present. 


General Smuts 
on “Principle” 


Ir was announced last month that Herr Hitler was to be 
the President of the German Reich for life, and the text of 
7 an oath of allegiance to be sworn personally 
mie se °F to him was given. Thus the last security of 
the German Constitution has been destroyed 

and the President is no longer the trustee and guardian of 
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the State, but an active, and, as we have seen, bloodthirsty 
tyrant. We call attention to a thoughtful article in this issue 
called “‘ Prussianism and Teutonic Hysteria.” It is by a dis- 
tinguished Prussian (100 per cent. Prussian) who cannot sign 
his name for fear of the consequences, not only to himself, 
but to his family. In it he calls attention to the fact that, 
although Prussianism provides the creed in Germany, it is 
no longer in the saddle. It has been unhorsed by Teutonic 
fury which may take Germany anywhere if Europe does not 
show a united front against this terrible policy of ruthlessness. 
We urge our readers to consider this very important article 
by a man who believes that his country is heading for destruc- 
tion, destruction in which Europe will be involved. Those 
Englishmen who, from motives of generosity or from 
indolence, have up to now believed in the policy of yielding 
to German demands, should consider whither this pathway 
is leading us. And we should, above all, disbelieve the sort 
of eyewash served out to us by well-meaning press corre- 
spondents who telegraph messages from members of the 
German Government to the British people as though their 
words were reliable. These people lie as a matter of course 
and asaduty. They are telling the same tales to the French. 
‘You are our only friends,” etc. 


On October 15, Monsieur Poincaré died after a long illness, 
during which he had the unhappiness of seeing the fruits 
of France’s victory whittled away by a policy 
of yielding to German propaganda, a policy 
pressed on France by the influence of British 
and American pacifism. Briandism prevailed in France from 
1925 to 1934, and British Foreign Ministers and Governments 
must partly be held responsible for this, for their own foreign 
policy has floundered consistently in the same morass. Mon- 
sieur Poincaré saw the reconstruction of the military strength 
of Germany and the re-creation of the menace to France, 
from which the tremendous effort made from 1914 to 1918 
should have preserved her for a couple of generations. 
Pacifists here and elsewhere have allowed the rulers of 
Germany to believe that they had only to behave violently 
enough, and to lie with sufficient assurance, to be warmly 


Monsieur 
Poincaré 
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applauded and admired by people who call themselves 
internationalists. Monsieur Poincaré, who had twice seen 
his country invaded (he was born in 1860), and who was in a 
position of responsibility before, during and after the war, saw 
things in a truer light. He was a man of great gifts, considerable 
tenacity and rigid probity. He was not an outstanding figure 
during his first Premiership in 1912, nor during his tenure of 
the Presidential office from 1914 to 1920. The scale of events 
then seemed to overwhelm him, and British ministers, 
who often met him in conclave with the various French 
Premiers, did not get much impression of his personality. 
He appeared to let things drift under the Viviani’s and others 
who flitted across the scene, transcient and embarrassed 
phantoms of the former Parliamentary period. Poincaré was 
worth much more than they were, but he could not inspire them, 
neither could he endure the thought that Clemenceau should be 
called to office, and he resisted to the last moment asking him 
todoso. The two men were profoundly antagonistic, although 
they were quite correct in their official relations. It was 
agony to Poincaré to hear Clemenceau hailed as the undoubted 
saviour of France. Himself unpopular, the supreme position 
of Clemenceau in the hearts of the people was gall to him, 
and at the end, when he saw his chance, he turned on the 
man he hated and helped to drive him into retirement. 


But if Poincaré was eclipsed during the war, and lacking in 
a certain greatness of character immediately afterwards, he 

lived to perform great services to France in 
eeatel the later stage of his life. His period of office 
as President was over in 1920. Clemenceau, who stood for 
the post, was defeated by a nonentity who had the support 
of Poincaré and other envious men. Thus, both the men 
who cared passionately for France, and who understood 
Germany, were removed from office simultaneously, and 
Monsieur Briand became Premier. Then, with the help of 
British and American pacifists and ignoramuses, the sinister 
movement began, which was intended by its real authors to 
enable Germany to begin the old struggle. At first it gained 
no ground in France. Briand’s term of office was short, 
and he was succeeded by Poincaré as Premier, who remained 
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in office from 1922 to 1924, by which time Germany had 
begun the game of refusing to fulfil her treaty obligations. 
Poincaré marched the French army into the Ruhr and 
occupied it for nearly a year, and for the time the situation 
was saved, for Germany realised that she must behave, and 
that France would stand no nonsense. Poincaré had shown 
that he understood the Germans, but the pressure on him by 
French Socialists and by successive British Governments 
became too strong, and he saw, to his chagrin, Europe relapse 
into the conference habit from which she has not yet recovered, 
and which has brought her to her present pass. In 1924, 
Monsieur Poincaré left office and Monsieur Herriot became 
Prime Minister. But in 1926, after many alarums and 
excursions due to Socialists and extreme Radicals in the 
French Chamber, Parliament recalled and rallied to the 
Minister it had so bitterly harassed, and enabled him to take 
the measures that saved the franc from further devaluation. 
It had fallen to 240. His stringent measures brought it to 
124, where it remained until Great Britain tumbled off 
gold in 1931. Poincaré will be remembered as the only 
post-war French Premier before 1934 who understood the 
situation of his country. He knew that France could only 
get peace if she could show that she meant to enforce the 
Treaty of Versailles. A B.B.C. speaker, who gave a personal 
sketch of the dead statesman on October 15, said that he 
was one of those responsible by his attitude for the present 
state of Germany. What folly! If Poincaré had been 
supported in France, and had not been hampered by British 
influence, Germany would have settled down and we should 
not be where we are. Let us give honour to one who under- 
stood the situation, and who would have saved it had he 
been allowed to do so. 


NotHINnG shows more clearly the hold which M. Doumergue 

has over his fellow-countrymen than the fact that his Govern- 
ment has survived the shock given to the 

France, Her —§ French public by the Marseilles murders. He 

Ministers and ‘ me 

Her Money lost thereby one experienced minister, two 
others have had to resign owing to the 


obviously faulty arrangements made by the police for securing 
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the safety of King Alexander. This show-up, coming as it 
did on top of the police scandals of the spring, and the failure 
of the Minister of Justice to find the murderers of M. Prince, 
roused public opinion to a high pitch, and it may be said that 
M. Albert Sarraut and M. Cheron were blown out of office 
by the public indignation caused by the failure of their 
subordinates. But in this storm the Ministry itself was in 
no way threatened, for the French know that they cannot 
afford to quarrel with M. Doumergue, neither their situation 
at home nor the condition of Europe will permit it. A proof 
of the confidence which is felt in him was shown by the 
way in which the recent French internal loans were taken up 
last month. These totalled 8,700 million francs, and the 
money will be used to pay off loans which have matured, 
amounting to 7,500 million francs. The balance will thus 
show something to spare, and as there are no more maturities 
until 1937, the situation will be easier, for the money market 
will be helped by this operation as the new subscriptions will 
be in short-term bonds. This recent internal subscription 
shows how solid is the core of France, and how completely 
she is holding her own in circumstances of unparalleled 
difficulty. 


WHEN the British delegates, the leader of whom was Mr. 
Baldwin, attended the Ottawa Conference in 1932, they were 
—s accompanied by a phalanx of officials to see 
ne Down that nothing was done to interfere with the 
foreign producers who had, during the Free 

Trade period, obtained such a strong position in our markets. 
Owing to the pertinacity of Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister of 
Canada, and Mr. Bruce, the Minister representing Australia, 
something was done to get Great Britain on to right lines 
in regard to preferential trade with the Dominions, Colonies 
and India, but the value of such agreements as that made 
at Ottawa depends upon the way they are worked out in 
detail. It was evident that the City of London, which 
largely represents foreign vested interests, would get going 
in favour of the countries whose loans have been so profitable 
to it, and those of us who hoped that the immense British 
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market was going to be used to enable the British Empire to 
develop were dismayed to see that preferences were making 
way for quotas, and that the dairying industries of foreign 
countries were allowed a prodigious share of the British 
market, while the Argentine, an alien country if ever there 
was one, was given Dominion status. Now it may suit 
those who have invested their money in the Argentine for 
Great Britain to buy from that country in preference to 
buying from Canada, Australia and New Zealand, but it 
does not make for Empire development or for British strength. 
The Dominions have felt our action deeply. They see our 
Government indulging in all the old Free Trade manceuvres 
and although they want to buy our goods, they have first 
to be able to sell their own. A strong indirect remonstrance 
reached this country from New Zealand on October 18, when 
the daily papers published summaries of the report of the 
Dairy Commission, which has been sitting for six months. 


Ir will be remembered that New Zealand has been entirely 
developed by British brains and with British money. It 
has never defaulted on its loans, even though 
eed a the catastrophic fall in the price of its main 
commodities causes the service on them to 
be immensely more onerous than was anticipated at the 
time of borrowing. The Commission on Dairying has had 
to face a situation of very great difficulty. 
New Zealand’s ability fully to meet oversea obligations and its 
obligations to its own farmers is inseparably linked, says the report, 
“‘ with our ability to sell and must be considered in future discussions 
with the United Kingdom regarding markets and trade policies. In 
the event of a quota or tariff being imposed by Great Britain on Empire 
dairy produce representations should be made regarding the special claims 
of New Zealand for preferential treatment. (Our italics.) 
No Dominion or Colony has ever claimed that we should let 
in its produce to the detriment of our own. What they all 
claim, what they hoped to have achieved after Ottawa, is a 
preferential rate over foreigners. In this Dairying Report, 
however, New Zealand asks for special consideration of her 
claims. She holds that she has a premier right even over 
other Dominions to our markets, as she does not dump and 
does not give subsidies to her producers. 
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In addition to any scheme of differential treatment as between 
Empire countries and foreign countries, the Commission submits that 
New Zealand may fairly claim that an equitable scheme of differential 
treatment of Empire countries should be devised, giving preference to 
those countries maintaining low tariffs for United Kingdom exports 
and not dumping their produce in Great Britain under the shelter of 
subsidies. 

But why should we not start by putting a substantial duty 
on all foreign dairy produce before we begin to discriminate 
between the Dominions ? And if our anti-Imperial and Free 
Trade Ministers have made arrangements with foreign 
countries that preclude our buying mainly from our Dominions, 
cannot the Conservative members of the House of Commons 
take steps to get these agreements denounced ? 


AT no time since the war have the words Nelson and Trafalgar 
meant more to the British people than they do to-day. The 
era of weariness is passing. The cries of 
peace when there was no peace have been seen 
to be uttered by those who were either misleaders or misled. 
We are beginning once more to see that, unless a nation is 
prepared to defend its soil and its ideals it will perish. But 
we still have to remind and convince a number of our country- 
men that because they are peaceful-minded and hate war, 
as we all do, the same is not the case with the predatory 
nations. They are, as they always have been, intent upon 
conquest and domination, and unless we are prepared to be 
conquered and dominated by them, we must prepare to defend 
ourselves. We owe a great deal to those who, in season and 
out of season, have steadily kept true ideals in front of us. 
One of them is Lord Lloyd, who is, almost alone among our 
public men, a statesman. In a message to the Navy League 
on Trafalgar Day he spoke as follows to his fellow- 
countrymen :— 


Remember ! 


“World conditions to-day resemble the weather conditions of 
Trafalgar. The weather is calm, but there is an ominous swell. Yet 
once again to-day Nelson repeats his immortal signal to England and 
her peoples overseas. The future security of the Empire hangs pre- 
cariously in the balance, for we are no longer supreme by sea, land, 
or air, and our security depends on whether the peoples of the Empire 
are prepared and determined to maintain their strength at sea. 


Tet 
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“The sea can unite or it can divide us. If we are strong the sea 
is a link joining us, ensuring our ability to act as one; but if we are 
weak the sea becomes a gap ensuring our opponents’ ability to deal 
with us in detail—to isolate each from the other and from the world. 

“Yet all we need is a common will to uphold our strength and to 
conserve our unity. On these two things depend not only the future 
of the Empire, but the peace of the world.” 

We hope that this inspiring message will be widely read. 
At the time of writing a naval talk is being held with Mr. 
MacDonald in the chair, to which Japan and the U.S.A. have 
sent delegates. It is to be hoped that those representing 
Great Britain will remember their responsibilities and that 
steps will be taken to free this country from former Con- 
ference shackles. The disastrous Washington Conference 
when we abandoned our good Allies, the Japanese; the 
crippling Naval Conference of London, do not, however, 
inspire us with confidence in British statesmanship. 


Ir there is one thing more clearly proved than another in the 
time we live in, it is that no rebellion has the ghost of a 
chance against a Government which retains 
the loyalty of its police and army and which 
is prepared to make use of them. The two 
revolts in Austria have shown this and the recent Spanish 
fighting, which was on a considerable scale, demonstrated 
the fact even more clearly. The Republic declared in Spain 
three years ago has led a very uneasy existence ; it has been 
tormented by Separatists—Basques and Catalonians—Com- 
munists and Socialists, to which must be added Anarchists 
and Syndicalists. T¢ these bands the burglars and free- 
booters joyfully adhefed in the hopes of the disorder which 
means loot. The recent rebellion, or sets of rebellions, 
provided the necessary troubled waters for them to fish in. 
Early on the morning of October 5 a general strike was 
declared all over Spain. This was stated to be a protest 
against the Conservative policy of the Prime Minister, Sefior 
Lerroux. It started quietly, although some shooting occurred 
in the mining areas. Troops were mobilised in case of 
trouble. In twenty-four hours the scene changed, strong 
language was at first thrown about, actual violence followed 


Spanish 
Troubles 
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and on the evening of October 6 a state of war was proclaimed 
in Madrid. Soon after this the Catalan leaders announced 
from the Barcelona broadcasting station that they proposed 
to set up a Catalan State which was to form an independent 
country in a group of Spanish republics. Catalonia has for 
many years been a difficulty: it is the Ireland of Spain, and 
is no easier to manage. On this occasion we are told that 
the Catalan leaders’ hands were forced by the peasants, but 
they had reckoned without the military governor, General 
Batet. Himself a Catalan, commanding Catalan troops, he 
acted promptly, and within a few hours of the declaration of 
Catalonian independence he was bombarding the town hall 
and arresting the leaders, who were at once taken on board 
a Spanish ship of war and court martialed. This particular 
trouble was therefore quickly over, but the Spanish revolt 
had not ended elsewhere. The strike in Madrid went on for 
many days, and the state of war then continued for a week, 
snipers on house-tops causing many casualties. 


In the Asturias the rebellion was very serious. Roads and 
railways were blocked, telephones and telegraphs were cut 

and the troops had considerable trouble. 
+ ae The rebels were well provided with weapons, 

although they could not finally stand up against 
aerial attack or bombardment by big guns. But the 
fighting went on for some days, many lives were lost and 
an immense amount of destruction occurred. It was only 
late in October that news reached this country of the extent 
of the damage in the Asturias. The rest of Spain was 
restored to order much sooner. Sefior Azana, the late 
Premier, who was concerned with the disorders, was, how- 
ever, arrested on October 9, and this seems to have greatly 
discouraged the rebels. We have not, however, heard the 
last of the Catalans. The new Republican Government, 
when it was formed, had felt unable to resist the continued 
demand of Catalonia for Home Rule. This was granted some 
time ago, with the usual result that now complete inde- 
pendence is asked for. The story is always the same. Look 
at Southern Ireland, which Catalonia so greatly resembles ! 
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The Spanish Government has therefore solved nothing per- 
manently, although it has gained time by its firm action, 
and it is now dreaded instead of being despised by the forces 
of disorder. That will no doubt make for peace. But will 
it make for peace under parliamentary institutions ? This is 
rather more doubtful. Spaniards have shown no aptitude 
for the use of these, and the recent rebellion was aimed at 
destroying them. Southern Europeans do not respect those 
idols of the north which, so far in the world’s history, do not 
seem to be workable by any but the British, the French, the 
Dutch and the Scandinavian peoples. On the other hand, 
Spain was happy and prosperous for six years under the 
mild dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera. In the light 
of the last two years in Germany, dictatorship has come to 
mean something monstrous and murderous, but the Spanish 
form was quite different. And if ‘‘ Parliamentary Govern- 
ment ”’ spells rebellion and disorder, it may suit Spain better 
to be well administered than to adhere to a system which has 
no roots in her history. 


It is difficult for us people to understand what the Americans 
are driving at. It is impossible for us to follow their gyra- 

tions, which seem, from this distance, to be 
Frankie in mere splashi d floundering. A little bro- 
Wonderland ee ee 

chure has been sent us, bitter enough in 
its attack on President Roosevelt, but enabling us to see some- 
thing of the struggle. It is called Frankie in Wonderland, 
and gives us a gauge by which to measure the degree of 
criticism President Roosevelt is receiving from his country- 
men. The truth is that the American people who have been 
“ guessing” and “‘ calculating ” for 170 years are at last up 
against very serious trouble. They have got to get down to 
it and to really think. No “ guessing ” will do the trick for 
them. They are like a man in a bog whose efforts to extricate 
himself make his position worse. In his frantic dread of 
what may happen, he puts all his clothes under his feet— 
his hat, his umbrella, and finally such of his family as are 
within reach, anything to find something solid to stand upon. 
President Roosevelt is turning in every direction to look for 
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yet more stuff to throw into the shifting, sucking soil on which 
he is so imperfectly supported. The latest stunt is a silver 
policy which appears to be designed solely in the interests 
of the U.S.A. silver interests, and to be in no sense the work 
of statesmanship. Nothing is more wanted than a new 
policy on silver, in which the British Empire and America 
could participate, but the U.S.A. seems to have entirely 
forgotten the great silver currencies of the East and their 
possible reactions to silver price-raising. America has sud- 
denly and very artificially raised the price of silver by 
increasing its sale price in the case of American producers. 
This new price has no bottom to it and the current belief is 
that the whole affair is a U.S.A. electioneering dodge (elections 
take place on November 6). China has had to impose an 
export duty on silver, for she has to prevent this violent and 
wholly artificial rise in the price of silver from draining her 
currency away. A steady and sustained rise in the price 
of silver would be immensely beneficial to her, but she 
objects to the external and wholly artificial pressure she is 
now subjected to from the States. She has no desire to be 
engulfed in Uncle Sam’s bog in order that he may have 
something to stand upon. China’s export duty on silver 
has actually the effect of taking her off that metal, a 
resolution which appears as yet to be imperfectly under- 
stood here. 


EecTIons will be held in the United States of America on 
November 6 and Mr. Roosevelt is turning on full power to 
make the voter see things in a proper light. 
Our Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues must 
feel envious at the thoughts of what American 
Governments can do with and for electors. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, posted benefit payments to 
farmers at the end of October. These are said by Affairs, 
from which we quote, to amount to 203 million dollars. 
Early in October Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
announced that, besides the 3,300 million dollars already 
promised, he would carry on the public works programme 
until industry revived again. “‘The Democratic outlook 
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in the November elections is looking up,” say the sup- 
porters of that party. We shall be interested to see 
whether the strong individualism of the American people, 
which was so marked a feature before the horde of Dagoes 
and Slavs were admitted to their country in the last 
generation, will reassert itself. If not, what will happen ? 
Loans are now mounting so rapidly that the President 
of the Housing Administration stated early in October 
that they had doubled in one week. No wonder that the 
quotations for American securities are in their boots, for it is 
quite evident that President Roosevelt’s excursion into 
Wonderland will take him and his country into yet more 
curious places than those he is now exploring. 


A TRANSATLANTIC correspondent, who is personally well 

known to the Editor, writes on the subject of the Munition 
Inquiry in the United States. 

America and 


Munitions It is important that the public at home should 
be informed of the shallowness of the inquiry now 

under way, under the xgis of the Washington Government, into what 
they would consider the iniquities of munition firms in supplying 
arms to countries which are unable to manufacture for themselves. 
First of all, it should be clearly understood that this inquiry is prompted 
by jealousy on the part of American Ironmasters who have been 
shelved by those munition-buying countries since American material 
is, in reality, so much inferior to British and other European output. 
As you will have seen, much of the evidence published so far has been 
directed against other than American iron manufacturers ; outsiders 
have been made the Aunt Sallies of their investigators. Then, too, 
what has been the value of that evidence ?—at best it has all been 
hearsay and second-hand. So that all this amounts to is a variation 
of priggish propaganda which seems to go down so well with the 
American public. The Americans have played the game of “ High- 
pressure salesmanship” to a point that has rendered the system 
threadbare, and now the inferiority of their rubbish, which they have 
so far managed to pawn off as first-class material, has become evident 
to the hitherto hoodwinked purchaser. I see from my latest Weekly 
Times that when the Chilean Government heard of this inquiry taking 
place in the United States, they at once cancelled all American tenders 
for some 15 aeroplanes, or politely told American contractors that 
they could withdraw their tenders ; it is an odd thing that I have not 
seen a word of this action on the part of Chili in any American papers 
that have come my way! As to the inferiority of American steel, I 
saw convincing proofs of this during the War, from personal experiences, 
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as the following figures will show; in the course of the War some 
hundreds of guns and howitzers passed through my hands and I was 
able to judge of the relative merits of their qualities; now, in the 
case of 18-pounders alone, I had guns made by the Royal Gun Factory, 
Vickers, Armstrong-Whitworth, which, after firing some 20,000 rounds 
or more, were still good for, perhaps, another 5,000 or 10,000 rounds ; 
but the average life of those made by the Bethlehem Steel Works were 
worn out and had to be re-lined after from 6,000 to 7,000 rounds. 
I doubt if a more severe test of steel for durability could well be found, 
or more reliable. The same holds good out here in regard to motor- 
cars ; some time ago I was talking to a man who runs a large number 
of motors and lorries on Vancouver Island, and he told me that his 
experience had been that American cars are cheap enough as a start, 
and so they get a ready sale, but the purchaser is “ soaked ” over the 
matter of spare parts, whereas an English car, from his experience, 
does not require spare parts. This from a man who had experience 
and should know. Many years ago an English firm supplied Victoria 
with its first motor fire-engine ; as time went on Victoria grew and it 
was found necessary to get fire-engines of a larger type; the old one 
was sold to Prince Rupert and has been doing efficient duty there 
ever since. I have no interests whatsoever in the British motor 
industry, in the pecuniary sense, so that the remarks I have made 
here have no connection with any “axe to grind.” 


As this enquiry is being used by our internationalists at home 
to damage British interests, it is as well that the public 
here should understand what is the real object of the 
‘* evidence ”’ given. 


THE Endeavour is ploughing her way home across the Atlantic 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sopwith have returned to this country. 
; ; They own a good boat and Endeavour has 
ee nothing to be ashamed of. At the same time, 
it is useless to bemoan ourselves because she 

has not returned victorious. The American rules and stan- 
dards of sport differ widely from ours, and it is idle to expect 
that the mere fact of an English yacht taking part in a race 
in the United States will produce a contest under R.Y.S. 
rules. Those who enter into these competitions should 
know what to expect and not be disappointed if they get it. 
In this age of distorted values international sport is ceasing 
to be sport in any true sense of the word. It lays an intoler- 
able burden of physical and mental strain on the competitors ; 
it breeds ill-feeling and rancour. Those who attend Olympic 
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games have often commented on the ill-will that results 
from them. In the judgment of many competent observers, 
it is high time to call a halt, at any rate for some years. 


THE story of the 534 is the story of the industrial crisis and 
trade recovery in Great Britain. For three years the huge 
hull has stood silent and empty on the stocks, 
as if representing the derelict bones of our 
shipping prosperity. What that silence and 
emptiness has meant to thousands of Clydeside men and 
women hardly bears telling, and King George and Queen 
Mary surely never started on a happier errand than on the 
journey from Balmoral to Glasgow on September 27th to 
baptise and launch the great White Star Cunarder. The 
weather was unpropitious, but the drifts of drenching rain 
made no difference to the thousands of happy folk who lined 
the route and thronged round the slipway. When the Royal 
party had reached the covered launching platform, Sir Perey 
Bates, chairman of the White Star Cunard Company, said 
with truth that their Majesties’ presence 

is a symbol of the appeal that enterprise and faith always make to 

this country, which remains ever young, although so old. Those 

qualities have brought us through our difficulties from the first 


beginnings of our story and, while they are needed now no less than 
before, our constant possession of them makes our future sure. 


The King, who has a genius for the apt and thought-producing 
word, replied by recalling the day, less than a hundred years 
ago, when Samuel Cunard founded his service of old wooden 
paddle-steamers to carry the mails across the Atlantic. 
People yet alive must have heard those ships of 1,150 tons 
spoken of with awe and wonder, as evidence of man’s mastery 
over Nature. To-day they were sending on her way the 
stateliest ship in being, rejoicing that thereby a cloud of 
depression had been lifted from hundreds of homes. 


A Happy 
Occasion 


Tue launching of a ship has a romance of its own. It is 
literally a birth ; as the hull slips down the ways she comes 
alive. The 7mes correspondent gave an excel- 
lent picture of the scientific adjustments neces- 
sary to poise the huge bulk just clear of its 
cradle. The Queen broke a bottle of Empire wine, pressed a 


A Successful 


Launch 
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button and, as the vast mass quivered and started into life, 
said in a clear voice: ‘“‘ I am happy to name this ship the 
Queen Mary. I wish success to her and all who sail in her.” 
And the Queen Mary slid easily down and took the water amid 
a storm of cheers. So perfectly was the launching performed 
that the nine-foot wave which was expected to drown the 
spectators did not put in an appearance. It was subsequently 
announced that the building of a sister ship is foreshadowed. 
In these last few years, British shipping has touched its nadir. 
May the launching of the Queen Mary prompt the Govern- 
ment to extend their protection and assistance to less 
ambitious vessels. ‘‘ The liner she’s a lady,” but the founda- 
tion of our shipping prosperity rests on the humble tramp. 


THE K1né has celebrated the happy occasion of Prince George’s 
betrothal to Princess Marina of Greece by conferring on him 

the title of Duke of Kent, and we offer His 
ee Royal Highness our sincere congratulations 

on the event. The title is happily chosen 
from among the many Dukedoms which have from time to 
time been conferred on the Princes of the Blood. There are 
none left alive who remember the last Duke of Kent, but 
many survive who in their childhood heard of the Duchess 
of Kent, the mother of Queen Victoria. It is a choice of title 
which would have given great pleasure to the great Queen, 
and as such we rejoice at it. 


A HUNDRED years ago, Edward Henty founded at Portland 
the first settlement of the Dominion now known as the State 
of Victoria. Nine months later John Batman 
sailed the little schooner Rebecca up the 
waters of the Yarra and settled in the “ vil- 
which to-day we call Melbourne. You can still find 


The Centenary 
of Victoria 


b) 


lage’ 


in the cupboards of English country houses and Australian 
homes the letters which the early settlers exchanged with 
their kith and kin at home. In those days it took six to 
eight months to reach Australia from England in a sailing 
ship, and every tool and implement, every article of clothing, 
all the agricultural stock, had to be sent out from home. On 
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the nineteenth of October, H.M. Cruiser Sussex, with the 
Duke of Gloucester on board, slid past the lights of Portland, 
and, escorted by the Australian and New Zealand Fleet 
and the ’planes of the Air Force, cast anchor in Hobson’s 
Bay. Nearly 500,000 people gathered to watch the Duke 
land to take part in the Centenary celebrations and convey 
to all loyal Australians a message of greeting from the King. 
His congratulations were hearty and well-timed, for Victoria 
has much to be proud of. Melbourne is now a city of 
1,000,000 inhabitants, the centre of a prosperous and populous 
State, built up by the enterprise, foresight and courage of 
Australians. In the economic crisis which has almost 
ruined the world, Australia has shown courage, honesty and 
self-sacrifice which have raised her credit high. We wish 
the State of Victoria all good fortune in these celebrations 
which have begun so auspiciously. 


THE England to Australia Air Race which took place 
during the week-end, October 20-23, was organised as 

part of the Centenary of Victoria Celebrations 
Sw, Suet and is by far the most picturesque and 
Air Race dramatic air contest there has yet been. 

Twenty aeroplanes, varying in size from a 
D.H. Moth manned by that indefatigable Australian airman, 
Mr. Melrose, to a Dutch air liner carrying mails, com- 
peted. The conditions governing the race were in many 
respects unique. The course was 12,000 miles; the prize 
£10,000. The competitors started at 45 seconds interval, 
and time allowance corrections to correspond were made 
at Singapore. The first pilot to land on Flemington race- 
course, Melbourne, won. There was also a handicap section, 
with a prize of £2,000 to be won by the competitor who, within 
sixteen days completed the course in the shortest flying time. 
Mildenhall Aerodrome hummed with preparations on the 
day before the flight, when the King, the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales walked round amid the litter of spare parts 
and equipment and the hammering of mechanics. Thousands 
travelled the country roads all night to see the machines take 
off at dawn. By nightfall the race had already strung out 
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from Spain to Baghdad. As we go to press the news comes 
that Charles Scott and T. Campbell Black landed at Mel- 
bourne at 5.33 a.m. (G.M.T.) on Tuesday, October 23rd, 
having covered 11,296 miles in 2 days, 22 hours, 25 minutes ! 
They flew straight through, only landing at the scheduled 
controls for the exact time needed to fuel and repair. For 
the last 24 hours one of the engines failed more than once, 
and as they held on grimly over the stormy waters of the 
Timor Sea and the vast tracts of Australia, they seemed to 
slip back two miles for every mile they covered. We admire 
the reliability of the D.H. British Comet and render warm 
tribute to a marvellous feat of endurance, nerve and skill 
on the part of the airmen. The trials of such an adventure 
were aptly summed up by Scott on landing: “It was 
a lousy trip and that’s praising it!”” The Dutch flyers on 
an American machine came in second, their remarkable 
performance was doubly applauded. They carried three 
passengers and mails and drove along as steadily as an 
express train. 


THe Dutch ’plane (K.L.M. Douglas) made splendid time 
until she lost her way in the dark within 160 miles of Mel- 
bourne. Some hours after Scott and Campbell 
Black had won the race, the Douglas ran 
into a thunderstorm, which forced her off her 
course and put her wireless out of order. Though the plane 
was heard over Albury and Wodongo, it could not be com- 
municated with. But the broadcasting announcer at Albury 
realised the situation, and with great judgment sent out a 
message, asking his listeners to go to the racecourse and 
turn on their headlights. This was done by hundreds of 
people, and the ’plane came down in safety. Unluckily, part 
of the ground was boggy, and the air-liner’s wheels sank 
in two feet. This caused a delay of some hours, although the 
whole population turned out to help dig and pull the ’plane 
out of its bunker. When we think that this was a foreigner 
and a rival to British endeavour, it must be said that the 
sportsmanship thus shown was fine. We are enchanted that 
British pilots in a British machine won the prize, but we are 


The Flying 
Dutchman 
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almost equally delighted to see the spirit of sport so admirably 
shown in the British antipodes. The American flyers (Colonel 
Roscoe Turner and Mr. Clyde Pangbourne) arrived at Mel- 
bourne three hours after the Dutch. The two handicap 
prizes have yet to be awarded. 


Tue harvest of the sea is as abundant as ever, and we hear 
that the herring boats are returning to our shores laden 
Eat More Fish with fish. But of 6,000 tons landed at Yar- 
mouth one day at the end of October we 
were told that some 2,000 tons would be thrown back into 
the sea, while the remainder was more likely to be used on 
the land as manure than in the frying-pan or salting-tub. 
The reason for this is that the former markets for herrings 
no longer takes them. Germany last year bought 267,000 
barrels of Scotch curing, 122,000 barrels of Yarmouth curing, 
and besides this she bought 300,000 crans of the delectable 
fish. Germany is still willing to procure these and other 
British goods, but then she is not willing to pay for them, 
hence the almost desperate condition of the herring industry. 
It is not easy to see what can be done. Our Government 
could, as the member for Lowestoft suggested in a letter to 
the papers on October 24, finance the sale of herrings to 
Germany, i.e., pay for them. But they would be unlikely to 
see their money (or, rather, our money) again. Something 
might be done to stimulate the home demand by skilful 
advertisement. It is certainly a public duty in the circum- 
stances to eat more fish. 


THE French have a special name for those people who want 
to interfere with and prevent their fellows from enjoying 
; themselves. They call them empecheurs de 

a a and danser en rond. These persons exist in large 
numbers in England, and the columns of the 

daily press devoted to correspondence give ample evidence 
of their activities. Recently they have turned their attention 
to hikers and their dress. Hikers only wore khaki, they 
should wear bandana handkerchiefs, or dark green “to 
harmonise with the landscape,” or light green to be “ cheer- 
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ful,’ or grey to be “ workmanlike.” They were a “ blot 
on the landscape,” they were this, they were that, they 
were impossible. It is not probable that they were aware of 
these criticisms in the twopenny press, nor of the episcopal 
champion who rushed to their defence. On October 13 the 
Bishop of Exeter wrote as follows to the Times :— 


I would ask through your columns those who criticise the dress 
of holidaymakers to realise the intense monotony of many lives. The 
office, the workshop are indeed necessary for our civilisation, but the 
tedium and dreariness of many lives spent therein is sad to contemplate. 
Many, for instance, in the winter scarcely see the sunlight except at 
the week-end. The ill-lit office, the never-ceasing but monotonous 
clash of machinery is their lot day after day. The overcrowded tram 
or train brings them back to drab houses in the gloom of a winter’s 
evening. 

Such lives, and there are millions of them, have one small privilege. 
They are allowed a too-short holiday every year. It is obviously right 
that that holiday should be made as colourful and interesting as 
possible. We, who are more fortunate, can seek such relaxation by 
foreign travel. We can see the beauties of Switzerland and revel in 
the interests of Italy. But the narrowness of their purses denies 
such joys to others. They strive to add colour to their lives by strange 
dresses and eccentric behaviour. 


And this delightful and generous-minded letter ended with 
this paragraph :— 

Surely the thought that the darkness of their lives is irradiated 
for a short interval by fancied adventure and amusing experiences 
should stifle in us any tendency to criticism. They “ are dressing their 
part,” and if their dress and demeanour raise in us a smile, it should 


also be a smile of welcome and encouragement. In Devon, at least, 
they will receive such. 


And elsewhere, too! 


NoTHING surprises the ordinary man so much as the serious- 
ness with which certain self-appointed pundits take them- 

selves and any views they may have collected. 
 Alnoegaal The ordinary man knows that he is sometimes 

rather an ass and he strongly suspects that 
the pundits are also capable of hee-hawing. They them- 
selves, however, never seem to guess that their pronounce- 
ments are other than god-like, and they take any amount of 
trouble to tell us what they think about Heaven, earth, man- 
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kind and the art of government. Mr. H. G. Wells is one of 
these self-appointed earth-shakers. An excellent story-teller 
and an admirable craftsman in his art, he has devoted the 
talents which might have entertained and soothed mankind 
to advertising his political opinions. Plunging round the 
sawdust ring, he tries to convince his former admirers that 
his circles are leading him—and them—somewhere. ‘“ Hee- 
Haw,” he says, “‘ Hee-Haw, listen to me.” Sometimes this 
political stunt of Mr. Wells leads to his affording as much 
amusement as in the old days when he wrote stories. The 
Observer on October 21 published a dialogue between Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Stalin, the Russian dictator, which appeared 
as though it must be a hoax, so infinitely comic was it. 
That two men should sit down to a discussion of this kind 
surrounded by typists, each ready to correct proofs of their 
extremely je-jeune remarks, shows that they are quite out 
of touch with the world they propose to guide—at least in 
England—where such simple and undiluted vanity is sure to 
be laughed at. The Observer only took “ extracts’ derived 
from Reuter’s Agency, but these extracts nearly fill two 
columns of close print. The dialogue is full of such things 
as :— 

Statin: “I do not believe in the goodness of the bourgeoisie,” 


Or stuff like this :— 

We ts: “I do not deny that force has to be used”; or ‘‘ You 
have a higher opinion of the ruling classes of my country than I have.” 
And this final gem : ‘‘ I am very grateful for this talk, which has meant 
a great deal to me. . . . At present there are only two persons in the 
world to whom millions are listening, you and Roosevelt.” 


We can only hope that Mr. Stalin did not believe this 
frightful whopper ! 


TuE Public Libraries Committee of the Westminster Corpora- 
tion are concerned with the difficulty of choosing suitable 
books. They may be right in their strictures 
on modern literature, but they are on dangerous 
ground in advocating that fiction, like the 
screen, should submit to control by a “ British Board of 
Novel Censors with dispensations of qualified warranty.” 


Pour la jeune 
Personne 


| Sir Charles Grant Robertson discusses in a letter to the Zimes 


j 
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the difficulties which would arise if novels, like films, were 
marked A (Adult) and U (Universal). We agree with Sir 
Charles. Who is to compensate authors for the heavy 
handicap of a “U” label? For the “U” books will cer. 
tainly moulder unregarded on the shelves. Why should we 
present an undesirable work with the advertisement of an 
“A”? How is the selection to be made? Will Pride and 
Prejudice, for instance, rank as “A” or “U”? We re. 
member the difficulty of explaining to a family of children 
the necessity for Lydia’s marriage with Wickham, which they 
with reason denounced as a criminal mistake. Yet they 
enjoyed the book. Is the mother to be condemned when 


discovered bowdlerising a work marked “‘ A ”’ to her assembled | 
family ? Who is to decide the age of a candidate for an “ A.” | 


Must visitors to the library be accompanied by a birth 
certificate ? Much of the literature issued to-day is bad for 
young and old alike, but the young often read it without 
realising the harm. They will be on the look-out for evil 
when it is branded with a stigma. Let us leave fiction to the 
judgment of its readers; they are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. For, as the poet has sung :— 

“The Holy British Novel—from this judgment none shall warp us— 

Is the Matron’s Magna Charta and the Maiden’s Habeas Corpus, 


For when maid and wife have finished with the volume Mudie paid for, 
You can read it to the Baby—that is what all books are made for.” 


CANON THE Hon. E. LyTTELTON will conclude his series 
of articles on ‘“‘ Cricket’ in the December number. 


CS 


LIBERALISM 


I, 
WHEN the political history of England in the twentieth 
century comes to be written, one of the most remarkable 
phenomena that will demand the attention of historians will 
be the decline and fall of the Liberal Party. In January, 
1906, it apparently stood in the very heyday of its power 
and prestige. It swept the country in a general election 
more decisive than any that had been fought since the famous 
contest of May, 1784, which established the younger Pitt in 


| office. Its Conservative opponents were reduced to a 


negligible and leaderless handful. And not only was it over- 
whelming in its own strength, but it had as an ally a little 
parvenu in politics, a diminutive but vociferous Labour 
Party, not at all dangerous to itself, and extremely useful as 
a watchdog against lurking Toryism. 

What a different picture was presented twenty-three 
years later! A general election was held on May 30, 1929. 
The massive and exultant phalanx of 399 Liberals of 1906 
had shrunk to a dispirited and distracted rump of 59; while 
the 29 Labour pioneers of 1906 had swollen to a dominating 
287. The election of October 27, 1931, although it reduced 
the representation of Labour, did not materially improve 
that of Liberalism. Indeed, it in reality weakened it. For 
by this time the internal distractions of the Liberal Party 
had developed into open schism: 35 “‘ National” Liberals 
supported the Government, while only 33 “ Anti-Nationals ”’ 
continued to howl in the Opposition desert. 

How are the mighty fallen ! 

II. 

Is such a swift descent from power to impotence un- 
precedented ? Not entirely. The first book of Paradise 
Lost tells with vivid detail the story of how the first recorded 


group of Liberals fell 
“from th’ethereal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition.”’ 
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And Greek drama is rich in tragedies of sudden and over- 
whelming changes of fortune. But we need not go to realms 
of legend and imagination for precedents. History is replete 
with them. It must suffice, however, on the present occasion 
to mention one precedent, a precedent which is important 
because it presents so close and illuminating a parallel to 
the Liberal disruption of 1906-31. A hundred and forty 
years ago the Whig Party disappeared, as the Liberal Party 
is disappearing now. It had been dominant during a large 
part of the eighteenth century, just as the Liberal Party was 
dominant during the years 1906-14. It was disintegrated 
by the French Revolution and the subsequent Continental 


War in exactly the same way as the modern Liberal Party was | 


disintegrated by the World War and the consequent Russian 
Revolution. The solid and sober section of the Whigs, led 
by the Duke of Portland and Edmund Burke, joined William 
Pitt in 1794, and so helped to constitute the great Con- 
servative Party of the nineteenth century. The flighty and 
ideological section of the Whigs, led by Fox and Sheridan, 
remained to form the radical nucleus round which the nine- 
teenth-century Liberal Party was built up by Palmerston 
and Gladstone, Cobden and Bright. 


III. 

The lesson to be learned from this and from many similar 
episodes in British parliamentary history is that in this 
country two, and only two, constitutional parties are per- 
manently possible. The Party of the Right, the Party of 
Order and Authority, may from time to time receive accretions, 
such as Whigs or Liberal Unionists ; or it may suffer schisms, 
such as those of the Canningites and the Peelites; but 
ultimately and centrally it remains united in the performance 
of its great task of conserving religion, maintaining the 
constitution, defending the crown, preserving all that is of 
enduring worth in tradition and social custom, enforcing 
law and the principles of morality, exalting the ideal of duty, 
treasuring “ the old perfections of the earth.” Similarly, the 
Party of the Left, the Party of Freedom and Revolt, may, 
and indeed does, continually change its constituents, shedding 
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its moderates and recruiting itself from novel bands of 


visionaries and rebels. Nevertheless, it remains constant 
and coherent in its demand for liberty, its tendency to resist 
authority, its defiance of laws that offend its nonconforming 
conscience, its criticism of existing institutions, its contempt 
for tradition and established usage, its insistence on individual 
rights, its passion for the doctrinaire and the untried. 

Both these great natural and essential parties thus 
consist of many groups or sections, and there is in both of 
them a constant tendency to disintegration which becomes 
specially evident whenever a new problem—such as Irish 
Home Rule in 1885, or Tariff Reform in 1903—comes up for 
discussion and settlement. But long political experience has 
taught the British people that whenever actual schism occurs 
—whenever, that is to say, third parties are formed—hopeless 
confusion results ; and that the only means by which effective 
parliamentary government can be restored is by the re- 
establishment of the two-party system. Thus the Canningites 
(led by Melbourne and Palmerston) and the Peelites (led by 
Graham and Gladstone) ultimately became lost in Liberalism. 
Similarly, the Liberal Unionists of 1881 and the Liberal 
Mercantilists of 1903 finally were absorbed into the Con- 
servative Party. It is not too much to say that if representa- 
tive institutions have worked more successfully in Great 
Britain than in any other region of the world, this success 
is primarily due to the fact that the instinct of the British 
people has persistently rejected third parties, has seen to it 
that all eccentric groups shall be eliminated, and has deter- 
mined that the supremely important work of legislation and 
administration shall be carried on by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under the vigilant and critical eye of His Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

In the September National Review the Duchess of Atholl, 
in an exceedingly weighty and important article, stressed 
the value of political parties and the significance of their 
fundamental principles. I would go further and contend 
that it is essential for efficient government that political 
parties should not exceed two in number. In support of 
this proposition I could quote emphatic statements of opinion 
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from authorities so eminent and varied as Lord Bryce, Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, Sir Sidney Low, Dr. A. L. Lowell 
and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. I must content myself, however, 
with a few extracts from the earlier writings of Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, the present chairman of the National Liberal Federation. 
I give these because Mr. Ramsay Muir, in his passionate desire 
to save the Liberal Party from extinction, has become the 
foremost advocate of a three-party or multiple-group system. 
So long, however, as Labour was the third party, Mr. Muir’s 
views were of a very different order. In his Peers and Bureau- 
crats (1910) he denounced the group system, and condemned 
the electoral device of proportional representation precisely 
on the ground that it is destructive of the two-party system, 
which, he contended, is “‘ quite fundamental to our system of 
cabinet rule.’’ Further, he maintained that “‘ it is when the 
great parties break up into shifting groups, not pledged to 
steady support of the Government, or to persistent opposition, 
and therefore capable of being tempted by promise of gain, 


that corrupt bargaining will begin to appear.” Even more | 


emphatically, at the close of the war, when the Labour 
Party, far from disappearing, was growing in power and 
independence, did he emphasise the menace to good govern- 
ment of the three-party system. In his National Self- 
Government (1918) he contended, with what seems to me 
decisive force, that the two-party system is “‘ the only system 
whereby parliamentary control of the executive can be made 
effective’; that “a coalition of shifting groups involves 
log-rolling and corruption” ; that ‘‘ whenever smaller groups 
have been formed by scission from the two great parties, 
they have always tended to be merged again in a very short 
time”; that “the two-party system is a real safeguard 
against a decline in the standard of public rectitude”’; and 
that, in short, the two-party system is “one of the vital 
elements of the British Constitution.” The three-party 
system, and still more the multiple-group system, means 
minority government ; a weak executive; an irresponsible, 
divided and ineffective opposition; unstable and_ short- 
lived ministries; perpetual temptations to log-rolling and 
intrigue. 
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IV. 

Since 1924 the Liberals have been definitely the third party 
in the British State. That they are tending to disappear 
as a separate organisation has been made increasingly clearer 
at each subsequent election. That they themselves realise 
this tendency is plainly indicated by the debates that have 
taken place at their recent Bournemouth Conference: shall 
they at the next election fight 400 seats with a prospect of 
general defeat and a vast forfeiture of deposits, or shall 
they concentrate on the few constituencies where they have 
a reasonable prospect of success? A writer in the News- 
Chronicle (September 18th, 1934) frankly puts one view: 
“To place in the field three or four hundred candidates— 
the majority of poor quality—is to organise a sham fight. 
To pretend there can be a sufficient number of successes to 
furnish even the nucleus of an alternative government will 
excite public ridicule and give an air of unreality to the 
Liberal campaign.”” On the other hand, as the National 
Liberal Federation distinctly recognises, not to do so would 
be to admit defeat, to court extinction, and to prepare for 
burial. Hence the Federation has decided “to fight on a 
wide front,” that is, to put its hopeless four hundred into the 
electoral battle, to use the last remnants of its depleted funds 
to provide ambulances (in the shape of payments of forfeited 
deposits) in which to carry the shattered corpses of its devoted 
light brigade from the field. 

That the electors in the next great contest will effectively 
extinguish Liberalism as embodied in a separate political 
party can hardly be doubted. For the next great electoral 
contest—which must come in either 1935 or 1936—will be 
a tremendous conflict between Socialism and Sanity. On 
the one side will be the wild men of Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr. Conley, out for confiscation and spoliation, prepared to 
wreck the constitution, abolish the monarchy, dissolve the 
Empire and destroy the whole heritage of the past, provided 
they can thus defeat “‘ Capitalism”? and mingle the ruins of 
Great Britain with the ruins of Russia. On the other side, 
round the standard of Sanity will be ranged all those who 
are determined to perish rather than see all that they regard 
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as sacred and as essential to the well-being of the country 
destroyed by the ruthless banditry. 

In such a contest as that which is immediately impending 
there will be no place for third parties or unattached groups. 
“ He that is not with us is against us ”’ will be the watchword 
of both the great contending bodies. Liberals, unless they 
wish to doom themselves to useless and ineffective annihilation, 
will be compelled to join one side or the other. If they are 
collectivists who, in their passion for equality, have forgotten 
the meaning of liberty, they will join the ranks of the 
Socialists. If, however, they remain true to the fundamental 
principle of their creed, namely, the defence of freedom, 
they will ally themselves with the party wherein are to be 
found the Conservatives, the party in which the menaced 
cause of liberty and individuality finds to-day its sole effective 
protectors. 
| V. 

Two questions remain to be asked and answered. First, 
what have been the causes of this recent spectacular decline 
and fall of the Liberal Party? Secondly, will Liberalism 
perish with the party to which it gives its name ? 

As to the first question, the causes of the decline and 
fall of the Liberal Party are not far to seek. I would 
enumerate the more important of them as follows :— 
(1) Liberalism is a negative creed. Its fetish is freedom, that 
is, the negation of restraint. It attacks authority. It 
assails established institutions. It battens on abuses. It 
goes out of its way to discover grievances, and if it cannot 
discover them, it tends to invent them. Where real abuses 
exist and where genuine grievances abound it admittedly 
does useful, nay, indispensable, work. Liberalism is, indeed, 
an essential element in any and every healthy body politic. 
Without it, stagnation and death are likely to ensue. But 
when abuses have been remedied and grievances removed, 
then it tends to become a nuisance. It is continually prowling 
round, stirring up unnecessary trouble. Mr. Gladstone— 
to take a striking example—in his old age came to be a most 
pestilent agitator, the disastrous effects of whose misguided 
energies are even now felt, especially in Ireland. (2) Liberalism 
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has for the present fulfilled its function and completed its use- 
fulness. There are few who will deny that it had work to 
do a hundred years ago, when it came into existence through 
the fusion into one compact and coherent party of Foxites, 
Benthamites, Canningites and Radicals. There was need 
to sweep away obsolete restrictions on the franchise, anti- 
quated constituencies, monopolistic municipal corporations, 
indefensible religious tests, oppressive communal privileges, 
and soon. The British Constitution had not kept pace with 
the rapidly-changing social and economic transformations of 
the machine age. But after 1868, when Mr. Gladstone, 
looking round for a grievance wherewith to dislodge Disraeli, 
invented the disestablishment of the Irish Church—after that 
date Liberalism became increasingly a source of fictitious 
unrest. Queen Victoria was amply justified in the extreme 
irritation which she subsequently displayed at the unnatural 
activity of the G.O.M. and his adoring satellites. (3) Liberalism 
has ceased to be true to its fundamental principles. Its very 
raison d@ étre in the old days was the defence of liberty against 
tyrants. It never, indeed, had—although sometimes its 
champions claim that it had—a monopoly of such defence. 
The abolition of the slave trade in 1807, for instance, as well 
as the abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire 
in 1834, was effected by societies which included large numbers 
of Evangelical Tories, such as William Wilberforce. In some 
cases, in fact, strange as it may now seem, the leaders of 
Liberalism were the chief opponents of emancipation and 
reform. Laissez-faire Radicals, such as Cobden and Bright, 
were strenuous resisters of such measures as “ Factory Acts, 
Mines Acts, Truck Acts, Company Acts, Education Acts, 
Public Health Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, and the 
like.” It was truly remarked in 1879 by Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald, one of the first two Labour members ever sent 
up to the House of Commons: “The Conservative Party 
have done more for the working classes in five years than the 
Liberals have in fifty.” But if in the nineteenth century 
Liberals were not wholly true to their principles, if they 
limited too much the sphere of the freedom that they wor- 
shipped, still less have they been faithful in more recent 
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years. Indeed, since 1906 they have been utterly untrust- 
worthy as guardians of the liberties of the subject, and the 
rights of the individual. In particular, they have again and 
again betrayed to the collective tyranny of Socialism those 
who reposed confidence in them. The story is too long to 
tell in detail. The first great betrayal occurred in 1906 in 
the passage of the iniquitous and fatal Trades Disputes Act, 
which placed the Trade Unions above the law and so led 
directly to that appalling series of revolutionary strikes 
that brought the country to the verge of ruin during the 
eight years that preceded the war. Another great betrayal, 
of which, however, only one section of the Liberals was 
guilty, took place just twenty years later, when Mr. Lloyd 
George and his followers condoned and played with the 
great General Strike, by means of which the massed rebels 
of the land sought to overthrow democratic government and 
establish a syndicalist tyranny. And hardly less conspicuous 
a betrayal was the unprincipled manceuvring of 1924, by 
means of which the Liberal remnant in Parliament (158 in 
number), holding the balance between the 258 Conservatives 
and the 191 Socialists, put the Socialists into office and kept 
them there during ten disastrous months. 

A quarter of a century of painful experience, in fact, has 
shown that the Liberal Party has wholly ceased to be a 
safeguard against the tyrannous excesses of Socialism, 
Syndicalism and Communism. Equally little can it be 
trusted to provide adequately for the defence of the United 
Kingdom, to maintain the integrity of the Empire, to protect 
British interests in India, to enforce the rights of loyalists 
in Ireland, to limit the burdens of taxation, to guard against 
any sort of oppression the freedom of the individual. 
Liberalism, in short, has lost its soul. Each of its annual 
programmes, e.g., T'he Liberal Way just issued, reveals a 
party devoid of principle, a party purely opportunist, a 
party ready to dangle any sort of bait whereby a few votes 
can be caught. It is a lamentable spectacle of decadence 
and discredit. The Liberal Party is obviously in the last 
stages of disruption and decline. British politics can never be 
in a healthy condition again until it is cleared out of the way. 
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Does that mean—and this is the second question which 
presents itself—does that mean that with the Liberal Party 
the spirit of Liberalism will perish ? Happily, it does not. 
The essential spirit of Liberalism—the spirit that animated 
the Liberal Unionists of 1885 and the National Liberals of 
1931, a spirit utterly alien from that of Mr. Lloyd George— 
will find its natural home in the midst of modern Con- 
servatism. There alone can it find effective expression in 
the defence of individual freedom against both Fascist and 
Socialist dictators. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


PRUSSIANISM AND TEUTONIC HYSTERIA 


In a recently published article in the Temps, Wladimir 
d’Ormesson points out that the events of the thirtieth of June 
have replaced the Third Empire by the Fourth. This is true 
in the sense that the great revolt of the middle classes against 
the dominant military caste of Germany has been crushed 
by the leader himself. It would, however, be a fatal error to 
suppose that Prussian militarism is therefore strong enough 
to do as it likes. In this connection, an officer of the Reichswehr 
lately held an interesting conversation with a foreign friend. 
He made this notable admission : ‘‘ We do not want war, at 
any rate for the next few years, but we are not in a position 
to prevent it from breaking out. If, in the near future, 2,000 
adventurers were to invade the Saar or Austria, we should 
be forced to support them. It would be war, undertaken in 
spite of ourselves. That is the great danger for you as well 
as for us, for we, too, should lose all that we have rebuilt 
with such toil.” 

It almost seems as if this judicious observer had meant to 
warn Germany’s neighbours that a united front is the only 
means left of discouraging adventurers, and preventing them 
from taking perilous risks which would range the whole world 
against Germany. At any rate, this warning shows clearly 
that the rebuff administered to the radical elements in Hitlerism 
has not checked National Socialism, which is built on a much 
wider base. National Socialism to-day is but another word for 
romantic Teutonism, obsessed and carried away by wild 
aspirations, and poisoned by lies of twenty years’ standing. 
Hitlerism is only the absolutely normal reaction in German 
veins to the virus of systematic misrepresentation injected by 
Hugenberg. 

The German people, by nature a serious, sentimental and 
logical race, have been induced by a system of ceaseless sug- 
gestion to see a completely distorted image of the facts 
of history and of their own responsibility for them. Can we 
be surprised that they have drawn terrible conclusions which 
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lead them to combat, not only truth itself, but world-wide — 
opinion? If I were convinced that Iswolski and Poincaré 
made the war, I should be a Hitlerite and I should believe that 
Europe owes Germany moral reparations. 

Baron d’Eckardstein remarked in his memoirs, published 
before the War, that : ‘‘ Never in history has a nation been so 
completely deceived by its leaders as the German nation.” 
Pre-war deceptions, however, fade into nothingness beside 
the systematic propaganda of lies and misrepresentation 
organised during and after the War, to convince the German 
people that they must seek the cause of all their sufferings 
and privations beyond their own frontiers. Foreign nations 
have not sufficiently taken into account the psychological 
effects of such a propaganda; we have allowed the pot of 
German fury to seethe unnoticed for fifteen years, and we need 
not be surprised that it has fiercely boiled over. 

Nations are not, as a rule, directly influenced in their 
development and behaviour by the circumstances of their 
exterior destiny. The spirit in which they meet, interpret, 
and fulfil that destiny is the decisive factor in their character ; 
as is also the habit of mind which uses that destiny and 
turns it to suitable ends. 

Prussianism has imposed on the Germans a policy incon- 
sistent with their geographical situation in Central Europe, 
their ancient traditions, and their economic needs as one of 
the industrial nations of the world ; it has misled them as to 
the true meaning of the reactions of Europe towards this 
policy, and has succeeded in binding them together to be the 
authors of their misfortunes. Prussianism has prevented the 
German people from realising the cause and lesson of their 
defeat, it has filled them with rage and revolt against the 
Peace Treaty, reparations, disarmament, and the result has 
naturally been “ Hitler.” 

Goebbels is reported to have said : “‘ We are Prussians even 
if we are Bavarians or Wirtemburgers—wherever we are, 
there is Prussia,” and the remark contains a psychological 
truth. For no one can gainsay that in the person of Hitler 
the romantic spirit of Germany has sold itself unreservedly 
to the Prussian tradition, has accepted its aims and its methods 
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of militarism. Yet, in spite of Prussian penetration, militarised 
Teutonism lacks the discipline, the sobriety, the realism of the 
Prussian of old days; Teutonism to-day is intoxicated, 
uncontrolled, volcanic; Prussian ideas and methods have 
inflamed this spirit, and driven it beyond the bounds of 
sanity. 

We can no longer reckon on any power in Germany itself 
strong enough to control Teutonism, hounded on by Prussian 
militarism ; at any moment an outbreak may occur. In order 
to ward off such a stroke, and to damp down in advance the 
ebullitions of Teutonic fury, Europe must at all costs present 
a united front, firmly resolved that she will not yield an inch 
to the Germanic thrust, which draws fresh strength from 
every symptom of weakness. 

It is interesting to observe that in the face of these dis- 
quieting signs of national madness, the Prussian leaders of 
to-day are anxious and nervous. The powder train is laid, and 
the match will go off at a touch; no sober, matter-of-fact 
individual can foresee what spark may light a blaze among 
a people over-excited, sentimental, driven to frenzy by 
constant exacerbations and lies. The leaders may well become 
the led in this suicide of a great people thrown off its balance. 

What attitude should foreign nations adopt to meet this 
threatening danger? Mr. Morton Fullerton alluded in the 
Figaro to the Drunken Ship, and has compared Germany to 
the “ Flying Dutchman,” but such comparisons have their 
drawbacks as well as their advantages. 

To arrive at a policy based on reality, we must first under- 
stand the psychological facts. Many Englishmen feel to-day 
that the best way to ensure peace is to yield to the patient, and 
take care not to excite him. That course of action is funda- 
mentally mistaken. A victim to hysteria must never be 
ill-treated, but neither must you give way to him. To yield 
would only increase the hysteria, and weaken the counter- 
balancing factors. We must offer a calm, humane, but at the 
same time inflexible resistance which will make itself in- 
exorably felt. 

Let us return for a moment to the instance quoted by the 
Reichswehr officer mentioned above. It is not outside the 
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bounds of possibility that this man was an envoy, com- 
missioned to strike terror into the hearts of Germany’s 
neighbours, and suggest to them, in the interests of peace, not 
to leave the destiny of the Saar to a plébiscite, but to settle 
it, before January 18, on terms favourable to Germany. 
German feelings would thus not be ruffled by a rigorous en- 
forcement of the measures necessary to ensure the freedom 
and secrecy of the ballot. No course could be more fatal to 
the interests of peace. There is only one way to avert danger, 
discourage adventurers and dissipate madness, and that is 
that Europe should insist, unanimously and unwaveringly, on 
a strict observance of the regulations laid down by the Treaty 
to ensure a free vote. Teutonic hysteria can only be restrained 
by the hand of a master who is not to be tricked or played 
with. 

There is also anxiety in some quarters lest a plébiscite 
should declare against Hitler. None need be felt. Were such 
a verdict to be obtained, in spite of the terrorist methods 
employed, it would be a staggering blow to the Hitler régime. 
It is this fact gives to the plébiscite European significance. 
German opinion would certainly react in noisy and explosive 
fashion to a defeat. Nothing but noise will ensue if the great 
European Powers interested remain firm from now onwards, 
and take without hesitation the measures necessary to curb 
Nazi insolence. If, on the other hand, we yield, Teutonism 
will proceed to ride roughshod over every other obstacle in 
its path, and the conflict will have to be renewed at some 
future time, under worse conditions than exist to-day. 

Marshal Lyautey’s word still stands as the motto of all 
pacifism founded on reality: ‘‘ We must show force in 


order to avoid using force.” 
x * x 


CHINA PUZZLES AMERICA 


HigHBROW INFLUENCE AND THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


At the conclusion of the Washington Conference of 1922 
Senator Lodge defined the principal effect of the self-denying 
agreements recorded in its Treaties as a pledge by the Powers 
concerned to ‘‘ render such aid to China as might help her to 
secure real independence.” The American policy which 
initiated and imposed these agreements was one which could 
only be justified, and hope to succeed, on the assumption 
that the westernised Intellectuals of Young China were not 
only sincere in their professions of belief in Western institu- 
tions but able and willing to educate the Chinese masses, 
within a comparatively short space of time, to self-government 
on Western lines. For those who were not carried away by 
political, religious or vocational enthusiasms this was mani- 
festly a policy founded on delusions, which was bound to 
defeat its own ends. Unfortunately, however, the enthusiasts 
were then a well-organised majority at Washington. They 
succeeded in persuading the Conference, as they had per- 
suaded themselves, that Young China’s semi-westernised 
Intellectuals did in fact represent, as they claimed, a wholly 
new type of government, united and effective, prepared to 
maintain law and order and to administer justice, in accord- 
ance with the principles accepted by Western nations. Then, 
as now, they believed themselves to be inspired by warm 
sympathy for the Chinese people, whereas, in fact, they were 
inspired by sympathy for the political aspirations of the 
new ruling class (their own intellectual offspring), a class 
which, even at that date, had displayed an unmistakably 
oriental and completely callous indifference to the increasing 
misery of the masses. Thus it came about that in agreeing 
to the Washington Treaties the signatory Powers committed 
themselves to the belief that China was able and willing to 
reorganise her national life and political institutions on 
Western lines, and to accept Western standards of thought 
and conduct in the reform of her administration and system 
of justice, 
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Underlying this belief was the triply-deluded assumption 
that it is possible to Europeanise or Americanise China by 
this or that system of education; that her educated class is 
fully convinced that the philosophy and culture of the West 
are superior to their own; and that the westernisation of 
China is therefore not only a matter of right but of duty 
for those heirs of all the ages who have been manifestly 
ordained for the purpose—-especially the Anglo-Saxon race. 

It is a characteristic common to those whom Mill classifies 
as ‘‘ active, self-helping races,” be they Catholics, Bolsheviks 
or Seventh-Day Baptists, that they are called upon and 
appointed by Providence to impose their political systems 
and religious beliefs upon other and more passive races. 
So far as America is concerned, the widely-held, almost 
axiomatic, belief that China is being, and should be, rapidly 
westernised, was originally inspired by evangelical and 
religious motives. Its first notable manifestation, which 
aroused much enthusiasm in America, occurred in 1868, 
when Mr. Anson Burlingame relinquished the post of American 
Minister at Peking to visit the United States as China’s Envoy 
Plenipotentiary. In that capacity he announced that the 
Chinese people, determined to reorganise their institutions, 
were “‘ eager to extend their arms towards the shining banners 
of Western civilisation,’ and “‘ready to invite American 
missionaries to plant the Shining Cross on every hill and in 
every valley.” Thus were sown the seeds which rapidly bore 
fruit in a great outburst of missionary enterprise, which was 
further stimulated by the world’s interest in China after the 
Boxer rising in 1900. For forty years the number of Protes- 
tant missionaries steadily increased. It had reached its peak 
(over 8,000) in 1925, when the advance of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist armies from southern to central China was 
accompanied by a sudden outburst of violent hostility to 
Christianity, and serious outrages directed against the 
property and personnel of the missions. 

The unmistakable hatred of Christianity manifested by 
Young China during the Nationalist advance and the destruc- 
tion or confiscation of schools, churches, hospitals and missions 
property which followed the Nanking outrages of 1927, led 
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to the temporary withdrawal of the great majority of mission 
workers in southern and central China. Since then the 
regulations prescribed by the Nanking Government for the 
control of missionary enterprise have been framed in such a 
manner that mission schools exist only on sufferance, at their 
own risk, as purely secular institutions. Most of the five 
thousand odd missionaries who had gradually returned to 
their posts by 1930, may be assumed to have tacitly accepted 
the situation created by these regulations, with the result 
that, in the words of Professor Monroe, ‘‘ Protestant work 
has become in recent years a cultural rather than a religious 
mission.”” The frankly hostile attitude of the National 
Students’ Union has proved once more the melancholy truth 
that China rejects Christianity, not because it is Christian 
but because it is associated in the Chinese mind with the 
European civilisation which the Oriental intuitively despises 
and rejects. The futility of the missionaries’ evangelical 
labours has been conclusively demonstrated by the fact that, 
as a Class, the students educated in American schools and 
colleges are amongst the most conspicuous and active oppo- 
nents of Christianity and Christian education. 

The vision of the Shining Cross has thus been effectively 
dispelled, but that of the educational text-book has now taken 
its place. The cultural enthusiasts, who have succeeded the 
evangelists in the mission field, still profess to see “‘ China 
extending her arms towards the shining banners of Western 
civilisation.” The belief is probably more widely prevalent in 
religious and political circles of America to-day than it was 
in Burlingame’s time that the educated class in China (from 
which the country’s rulers are drawn) is consciously bent 
on rejecting the Confucian philosophy, and determined to for- 
sake its own national culture and ways of life for those of the 
West. Study the ever-increasing number of works produced 
since the Washington Conference by the professors and 
political essayists of American universities and you will find 
them all more or less imbued with the conviction that China’s 
ancient civilisation is a thing of the past ; all inspired by the 
belief that, in the words of Professor Williams of California, 
the intellectual offspring of American missionary and educa- 
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tional work in China is determined “ to build there a Republic 
that shall be worthy to stand alongside of America.” They 
are still disposed to give their sympathy and support to 
Chinese Nationalism (despite its unconcealed hostility to 
Christianity), because they envisage a westernised China, 
to be wisely and orderly governed by graduates from American 
colleges. Influenced by sentiment more often than by science, 
they pin their academic faith to the Kuomintang’s hybrid 
“ Nationalism,” regardless of the sociological truth—to which 
all history bears witness—that a nation suddenly cut off from 
its deep-rooted traditions and beliefs cannot possibly develop 
a vigorous national consciousness. Closely examined, this 
faith will be found to rest partly on the amour propre of those 
who assume that the way of salvation for China lies in demo- 
cratic institutions, and partly on the assumption that Western 
learning is capable of effecting a complete change in the essen- 
tial characteristics of Chinese political thought and morality, 
to the advantage of all concerned. Because of this faith and 
this amour propre Professor Holcombe, of Harvard (for 
example), holds that the prestige of that university is at 
stake now that “all the principal bureau chiefs in the Ministry 
of Finance at Nanking are Harvard graduates.” 

During a recent visit to that seat of learning I perceived 
signs of the beginnings of doubt concerning the wisdom of 
attempting to uplift and save China by means of an American 
(or English) education ; evidence also of misgivings as to the 
character of the education supplied and the qualifications of 
many of the men and women employed by the missionary 
societies to impart it. The generally dogmatic assurance 
which formerly characterised the utterances and activities of 
the National Christian Council, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and other organisations, has been sensibly modified 
since the Washington Conference. There is increasing evi- 
dence, especially amongst those who have studied the problem 
on the spot, of a wider perception of the truth that if Western 
learning is to be a constructive, and not a destructive, force 
it must preserve the foundations of intellectual discipline 
and morality provided by China’s own national culture, and 
it must therefore be imparted by men possessed of a sound 
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knowledge of Confucian literature and sympathy for the 
system of ethics which it represents. Thus the American 
Board of Founders of Yale in China have become convinced 
since 1928 that they should insist on preserving “ the rich 
values in China’s cultural heritage, and that her educational 
needs can only be met by blending Chinese culture with 
Western science.” Their views are, in fact, identical with 
those recorded in the report of the League of Nations Mission 
of Educational Experts to China in 1931, who unanimously 
deplored the fact that “‘ the officials responsible for public 
education in China have allowed the teaching programmes and 
methods of the United States to supersede, without transition, 
the centuries-old wisdom and learning of China.” 

It was inevitable that the violent enmity to foreigners 
and Christianity, which marked the progress of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s “‘ Nationalist ’ forces after 1925, should tend to modify 
the opinions, and cast doubt on the policies, of those directly 
concerned with Western education in China. The increasing 
lack of unity and constructive purpose manifested by the 
country’s leaders during the past decade was bound to 
shake the comfortable belief that the westernisation of China 
will provide a sovereign remedy for the ills which afflict her 
people. Moreover, during this period several notable books 
have been written by American authors familiar with the 
realities of Chinese life, whose work, whenever it deals with 
the condition of the people, presents a striking contrast to 
the academic visions of the political idealists. Two of these 
books—‘‘ The Good Earth” and “ The House of Exile ”— 
have enjoyed a wide circulation, and have possibly done more 
to correct public opinion concerning China than all the writings 
of the pundits and professors. Their vivid pictures, drawn 
faithfully from life, are of a nature to create grave doubts in 
the reader’s mind as to the sincerity of Young China’s pro- 
fessed faith in the superiority of European civilisation, and 
of its determination to westernise her national life and institu- 
tions. At every point they confirm and reinforce the observa- 
tion of another American author, Mr. Owen Lattimore, who, 
as the result of close study of the subject on the spot, is con- 
vinced that China’s interest in Western culture remains, as it 
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always has been, essentially defensive, and that ‘no single 
quality of the West, no subjective conviction has truly 
appealed to the Chinese.” For the present generation this 
is a new discovery, but so far back as 1869 Mr. Ross Browne 
(then U.S. Minister at Peking) repeatedly warned America 
against the misguided enthusiasm of Mr. Burlingame, and 
declared that ‘‘ China, in her heart, has not the slightest desire 
to substitute foreign systems for those which have answered 
her purposes through so many generations.”” Young China’s 
intellectuals of to-day profess their faith in ‘“‘ Western 
learning ’’ in the same spirit as Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and other political leaders have professed Christianity ; that 
is to say, not with any intention of adopting Western standards 
but simply in order to employ Western methods to defeat the 
West. As Mr. Lattimore says, ‘‘ the very circles which are 
most progressive in clearing away medievalism, in improving 
administration and westernising economic affairs are filled 
with a strong and conscious pride in the Chinese point of view, 
the Chinese way of life, and the superiority of the basic values 
of China’s civilisation over those of the West.’ Were he 
concerned with China’s domestic politics he might have added 
that it is this rigid adherence to the Chinese mode of life, ever 
pervaded by the paramount motive of personal and family 


enrichment, which, lacking the restraining influence of an 


effective central authority, accounts for the failure of China’s 
new rulers to envisage the idea of responsibility to the State 
and to establish an efficient public service. 

As time goes on, educationists and sociologists possessing 
practical experience of the Chinese mode of life and the basic 
values of Chinese civilisation, may be relied upon to expose 
more fully the nature of the delusions upon which the Wash- 
ington Conference based its facile faith in Young China’s 
readiness and ability to assimilate Western ideals and institu- 
tions. But your die-hard idealists, the ‘ forward-looking 
Liberals,’’ whose views and visions dominated that Conference, 
are still disposed to assert with undiminished vigour their 
firm belief in the applicability of representative institutions 
to Asia, and the uplifting virtue of democracy. The type of 
political intellectual who, in England, inspires and guides the 
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opinions and activities of the Institute of International Affairs 
and, in America, those of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
has probably played a part even more influential than that 
of the mission boards, in misdirecting the public mind and 
the national policy concerning China during the past decade, 
and by persistent refusal to consider the basic realities of the 
situation in that country. Judging by their activities at 
Geneva, before and during the Manchurian crisis, nothing 
in the intolerable burden borne by China’s afflicted people 
since the Washington Conference has shaken their faith in 
the “ Nationalist’? movement; they still remain ardent 
supporters of Young China’s professed determination to 
make a clean break with the past, to abolish once and for all 
the Confucian social system, and with it the literature and 
culture that were the abiding glory of the Middle Kingdom. 
In academic circles, opinion is almost unanimous that China, 
under the leadership of the Kuomintang, is now passing 
through a period of systematic preparation for constitutional 
government (as imagined by Sun Yat-sen) which will event- 
ually result in the establishment of democratic institutions 4 
Caméricaine. To one bright harp in divers tones, from California 
to Columbia and Cornell, the professors proclaim the inevit- 
able westernisation of China—in other words the final dis- 
integration of her own venerable civilisation. ‘‘ For better 
or for worse,” writes Professor Latourette, ‘‘ the Chinese 
have broken with the system inherited from the Chou, the 
Ch’in and the Han.” With curious unanimity they declare 
that China’s advance in industrialism and mechanisation must 
necessarily involve abandonment of the Asiatic outlook on 
life and the nation’s indigenous culture—Japan’s example to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Moreover, they assume that 
China’s intelligentsia has definitely accepted Western civilisa- 
tion as the only one possible. Herein their judgment has mani- 
festly gone astray, for if there be one fact which emerges most 
clearly from the history of China since the Washington Con- 
ference, it is that while the Chinese admire and envy our 
technical processes, they cordially hate and despise our 
system of civilisation. (An attitude, be it observed, which the 
export of American films to Asia has greatly strengthened.) 
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Time and the hour may be relied upon to educate public 
opinion, despite the Professors, to a clearer perception of the 
truth that since the Great War the constant trend of modern 
Asia has been, not towards, but away from, the culture and 
moral standards of the West. Even amongst the most ardent 
protagonists of a New China, to be moulded upon Western 
lines, there are now signs of uncomfortable doubts, of prudent 
hedgings and hesitations. Professor Latourette, for instance, 
concludes his recent survey of Chinese history and culture 
with an expression of the pious hope that the world will not 
lose its faith in China, even if the process of its remoulding on 
American lines should take centuries ! 

The Washington Treaties expire in 1936, and the U.S. 
Government has given notice of its intention to re-open 
the whole Far Eastern question, including the status of 
Manchuria, at the Naval Conference to be held next year. 
Even more emphatically than in 1922, the prospects of peace 
in our time must depend very largely upon the policy which 
the State Department adopts at that Conference in dealing 
with the problem of China. As it was in 1922, so it is to-day : 
there can be no hope of any real or permanent improvement 
in the situation unless that policy, based upon realities, seeks 
by friendly co-operation with Great Britain (and, if possible, 
with Japan), to restore, first of all, settled conditions of law 
and order, at least in central China. The inspiration of such 
co-operation must be a genuine concern for the welfare of 
the Chinese masses, rather than a desire to preserve the “ face ”’ 
of Nanking’s westernised intellectuals ; its immediate object 
should be to devise measures, in consultation with the de facto 
government of the country, for the effective disbandment of 
all provincial armies, for the suppression of bandits and rebels, 
and for a thorough financial and fiscal reorganisation. Time 
alone can show whether the process of disintegration wrought 
by disruptive Western influences has gone too far to be 
arrested by such a policy of humanitarian co-operation, but, 
reduced to its simplest terms, this is to-day, as it was in 1922, 
the crucial Far Eastern question. 

J. O. P. BLAND. 
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RUSSIAN PRISONERS 


[The following is by Professor Tchernavin, who was imprisoned 
in Russia and escaped. A previous article appeared in April.] 


On April 27, 1931, we understood from the noise and bustle 
in the prison corridors that it was the day for sending us off 
to the penal camp. 

The prison was all astir since early morning. We were 
sent downstairs and ranged in the corridor. As everyone 
had luggage the line was uneven, and the warders kept 
forming it over and over again. Our names were called 
from the G.P.U. lists, which are always inaccurate. The 
prison authorities passed us on to the escort which was to 
take us to the penal camp. One by one we had to come up 
before a G.P.U. official who was sitting at a table, checking 
our names, the charges against us, and the sentence. After 
being questioned, each prisoner was handed an envelope 
containing his “ case ’’ and passed on to the escort. 

It constantly happened that the names or the sentence 
were entered wrongly. We knew very well from prison 
experience that not infrequently the wrong people were sent 
to Solovki because of mistakes in the name. In case of 
discrepance between the G.P.U. list and the prisoner’s state- 
ment, the entry in the list was immediately altered, and the 
man was sent to penal servitude even if he had every reason 
to believe that the official entry referred not to him but to 
somebody else. When I was asked to how many years I 
had been sentenced, I replied “to five,” for that was what 
I had been told; but it appeared that “three years”’ had 
been written against my name in the list and after my reply 
it was immediately corrected to “five.” But after all, 
what did it matter ? The total number of years to which the 
five hundred of us were sentenced amounted to 4,500; two 
extra years did not make much difference by comparison. 

After being checked the prisoners were taken to another 
corridor, where they were carefully searched by the guards. 
It was news to us that our supply of tobacco was confiscated. 
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The common criminals were searched with special thorough- 
ness because they often try to escape on the way. They 
were stripped and the guards explored with their fingers the 
men’s mouths and other parts of their bodies. 

At last, after a few hours, all were gathered together, 
arranged in file, two abreast, and led to the exit. Before 
leaving the prison everyone was given 24 lbs. of bread and 
two herrings. That was our ration for the journey. Every- 
one had his hands full carrying his belongings, and as we 
were not allowed to stop in order to pack the food, many had 
to refuse it altogether. It never entered our heads that the 
journey to Kem—some 500 miles—would take six days and 
that we should be given no food or drink on the way. 

Two carts in the prison yard were to take our luggage, 
but as there were five hundred of us, few succeeded in deposit- 
ing their things in them. Before leading us into the street 
the chief of the escort addressed the following speech to us :— 

‘Keep in line. Obey orders. A single step to the right 
or to the left will be regarded as an attempt to escape. 
The guards will shoot without warning.” 

He told the guards to load their rifles and said to them: 
“Keep a sharp look out! Shoot without warning!” 

The gates were flung open and we were led out under 
armed escort on to the Neva embankment. It was a warm 
spring day. The broad river was flowing before us. Many of 
us were seeing it for the last time. Groups of people, mostly 
women and children, were crowding by the prison gates, 
and on the opposite side of the road. They were our relatives 
who came to have a last look at us. Poorly dressed, 
pale and thin, they looked little better than we did. There 
were decrepit old women among them, young girls and 
children. Dire poverty and unrelieved sorrow was all that 
the future held for them. Swearing coarsely, the guards 
drove them away with the butt-ends of their rifles, threatening 
to catch them all and lock them up. But the women were 
cunning: they ran along and came back again on the other 
side of the road, to exchange a hardly perceptible smile, a 
look, a last greeting with their men. I had no one to see me 
off ; my wife was still in prison. 
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We marched on, to the accompaniment of rude shouts, 
“hurry up you there,” but it was very difficult to walk, 
heavily loaded, after six months without fresh air and exercise. 
I was giddy, my heart was throbbing painfully and my face 
was burning hot ; the others felt the same. The old men had 
the worst of it; panting for breath they struggled along, 
while the escort shouted abuse at them hurrying them on. 
Occasionally a guard rushed to the causeway to drive away 
one of the women. 

We were taken along quiet back streets to the railway 
sidings of the Finland Station, though the Kem-Murmansk 
train left from the Nicolevsky. Formerly, convicts used to 
be taken there straight down the Nevsky, but there were so 
many of them that it was too noticeable ; besides, foreigners 
might catch sight of them there. Now they were put into 
the railway carriages at the Finland Station, which was 
nearest to the Kresty prison, and sent on to join the Murmansk 
train by loop line. 

We were put into corridor third-class carriages divided 
into two parts by an iron grating and with gratings over the 
windows and doors. Sixty men were put into a carriage 
meant for twenty-eight passengers. Those on the upper 
seats and on the luggage rack could lie down, but all the 
others had to sit in a crampled position the whole of the 
journey. We were not allowed to walk about in the carriage. 
Sentries were placed by the door. Our party filled eight 
carriages, one being reserved for women. Common criminals 
were travelling with us, and they were by no means pleasant 
company. 

After being kept in the siding till dark, we were sent on 
to the Murmansk line in the night and dispatched the follow- 
ing morning. The G.P.U. was evidently still afraid that we 
might be accidentally seen by foreign tourists, and so we 
did not stop at stations, but remained for hours at junctions 
and signal boxes. The consequence was that we could not 
get any water and suffered dreadfully from thirst. The small 
tank of water that was in the carriage was emptied on the very 
first day. Once they did bring us two buckets of hot water 
for the sixty of us, but those-who had no mugs could not have 
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any. As the only food we had for the journey was black 
bread and salted herrings, we felt desperately thirsty. The 
windows with double frames were shut and, as it was warm 
weather, the carriages were unbearably hot and stuffy. We 
begged for one thing only—water. We were told that on 
the journey we were supposed to have hot water once a day 
if the train stopped at stations where hot water was provided. 
But if it did not stop, there was nothing for it. 

When we understood that there was no hope of obtaining 
water, all our energy was directed to opening the windows. 
The frames were screwed in, and we had no instruments to 
unscrew them; one of the common criminals had a knife 


| which he had managed to conceal during the search, but the 


knife broke without opening the window. I spent half a 


_ day filing a copper coin so as to make something like a screw- 


driver out of it. Common criminals were amused—‘‘ a 


| professor trying to fit himself out as a burglar,” they said, 


but when my screwdriver opened the window, they decided 
to make friends with me. 

At last, on May Ist, after six days’ journey, we reached 
Kem. Our train was put into a siding. I suppose in honour 
of May Day, we were each given a mug of hot water but no 
food. All the night and the following day we were kept in 
the train, without food or drink. I think that cattle would have 
died in such conditions ; we were alive but utterly exhausted. 

My escort put me into an ordinary railway carriage on 
the line Popov Ostrov—Kem, and sat down beside me, 
keeping his rifle between his knees. The carriage was full ; 
there were workmen from the sawmill, local peasants, women 
and children. No one took any notice of me, for in those 
parts they are used to convicts; at Kem there are more 
prisoners than there are townspeople. But I felt very 


_ strange in my ragged convict clothes among free people 


talking of their ordinary everyday affairs. I was particularly 
struck by the presence of children whom I had not seen for 
months. I very much wanted to speak to a jolly fair-haired 
little boy opposite, who kept looking at me out of the corner 


_ of his eye, but for “ illegal communication with free citizens ” 
_ I would have been put into a punishment cell. 
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Through the open window I could see a marshy plain 
covered with small trees. It was dreary, depressing scenery, 
but I was only looking at it from the point of view of possible 
escape. The thought of escape never left me from the 
moment I was sent to the camp. Looking out of the window 
I was calculating whether one could escape from the train. 
After all, if I chose the right moment and jumped while the 
train was in motion. . . . My guard would not be likely to 
jump after me. He would shoot, but, with the train moving, 
would be sure to miss me. The forest around was not up 
to much, but still I could hide there. . . . At that moment I 
noticed that a road ran alongside the railway and that an 
armed soldier was following our train on horse-back. The 
train stopped frequently ; at the stops he caught us up and 
slowly went on in front of us. When the train overtook him 
he set his horse at a gallop, kept pace with the train for a 
time and gradually dropped behind; but at the next stop 
he overtook us again. The reason for his being on the road 
was obvious: he could easily notice a man jumping from 
the train and shoot him as he came upon him. No, thought 
I, it is not so simple ; they evidently keep a good look out. 
Later on I heard that all round Kem and other camps there 
is a regular network of secret watch-posts and pickets. It 
is no easy matter to get past them. 

One station before Kem my escort said to me, gruffly: 
‘* Now then, get out.” 

We left the train. Kem, a small town of low grey houses, 
stretched along the sea shore to the West; to the East lay 
Vegeraksha, the central section of the Solovetsky penal camp, 
built in 1930. It was said that the conditions of life there 
were better than elsewhere. 

Vegeraksha was built along the left bank of the river Kem, 
and surrounded by a high fence of barbed wire. By the side 
of the fence there were wooden towers for the sentries. Inside 
the enclosure there were long rows of two-storied log-barracks, 
built with some pretence at style. The windows were few 
but very big, with a lattice-work of small panes (in 1930 
it was impossible to obtain decent sized panes of glass). 
The ground near the barracks and the road leading to them 
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was one mass of liquid mud, so that narrow plank causeways 
had to be fixed alongside the buildings. Further along were 
scattered many other houses of various size and architecture : 
the kitchen, the bath-house, two shops, the printing-press, 
the bakery, the electrical station, the hospital. 

A few prisoners in grey convict clothes were slowly walking 
along the planks by the barracks. They were either invalids 
who had received the doctor’s permission to stay away from 
work or men like myself who had just been brought over from 
other sections of the camp and had not yet been given a task. 

The barrack next to the entrance was occupied by women. 
Political prisoners and common criminals were housed 
together. Refined old ladies, most of them wives of pro- 
fessors, young girl students, nuns and peasant women were 
among the inmates. There were some gypsies, who looked 
very picturesque in their brightly-coloured skirts and still 
kept their light, proud carriage. But the most conspicuous 
were the street women from Petersburg. They jauntily 
accosted the guards and swore with masterly obscenity. 


COMMUNISM IN BEING 


I fancied from the look of the place that the conditions 
here were better than at Popov Ostrov. I was mistaken. 
I had been sent to Kem to do an expert’s work, and so they 
put me in the barrack that was supposed to be the best and 
cleanest. It certainly differed from the others in that it was 
entirely populated by educated men: doctors, engineers, 
agricultural experts, technicians, chartered accountants, and 
so on. Not so long ago they had been considered “ unre- 
placeable ’’ at their jobs, and were now all engaged on respon- 
sible work at different institutions in the camp. But the 
barrack in which they lived was just as dirty, crowded and 
uncomfortable as the others. A thousand men were packed 
into it, five hundred on each floor. A wide corridor ran along 
the middle of each floor; on the right and left of it separate 
cubicles were partitioned off like huge stalls in stables. Each 
such a stall or “ room ”’ as it was officially called, was occupied 
by fifty prisoners. It had two tiers of planks, one above the 
other, on which they slept. Each man had 19 inches of bare 
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boards allotted to him ; he had to sleep there, to eat, and to 
spend all the time free from work. The barrack was dimly 
lighted by electric lamps without shades fixed right under 
the ceiling. On the lower tier it was perfectly dark, and on 
the top light was in one’s eyes all through the night. In 
each room there was a narrow table for about eight people. 

I was not surprised by my surroundings, but hardened 
though I was by my nine months of prison, I was simply 
overwhelmed by the awful stench. In a barrack for a 
thousand people the lavatory was placed inside the building, 
and there was no drainage whatever. Every night the 
cess-pool was emptied by the most primitive method, and 
while this was being done we felt literally stifled. Those 
who were asleep began to moan and toss about, and I had 
attacks of vomiting. I used to steal past the sleeping sentries 
on to the staircase where there was some fresh air coming in 
through the door and stood there for hours pressing myself 
against the wall so as not to be seen by the guards. 

This was how we were to live during the five or ten years 
of our sentence. Thousands of Russian intellectuals are still 
going through the agony of the dull hopeless days and the 
horrible restless nights. 

We were wakened at seven o'clock. Everyone jumped 
up hastily ; those who had had the courage to undress before 
going to sleep in the cold barrack hastily put on their clothes ; 
all rubbed their arms and legs, stiff after the night, and ran 
to wash. There was no water laid on; the washstands were 
in the lavatory which 1,000 people have to visit within half 
an hour. A crowd gathered round the washstand. Ten 
people at a time were performing their toilet, others were 
queuing up behind them. The floor was wet and foul. No 
soap or towels were to be had. Hastily dashing some water 
into their faces all ran into the yard to the kitchen window 
to get breakfast. No receptacles for food were provided. 
Breakfast consisted of a spoonful of millet or pearl barley 
porridge and bread. Those who were in the first category, 
v.€., who were doing hard physical work, were given a few 
drops of vegetable oil on their porridge. The ration of bread 
also varied according to “categories’’: men in the first 
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category had 2 lbs. (at one time in 1931 it was 24 lbs.) ; men 
in the second category, 7.¢. specialists engaged in productive 
work, had 1} lb.; those in the third category, 7.¢., all other 
workers, had 1 lb. Bread was the staple food ; all the rest 
was almost uneatable. 

We had to wait for our rations in the open, that is, for 
most part of the year, under rain or in snowfall. Many 
swallowed their food on the spot, others ran back to their 
plank beds in the barracks. Those who possessed a kettle 
were given some hot water. But everyone was in a hurry 
because there was a long and complicated procedure to be 
gone through before we could leave the enclosure and go to 
work. First of all, we had to take from the senior officer in 
the barracks our ‘“ work book” and sign for it, stating the 
exact hour and minute at which we received it ; then we had 
to show the book in the camp overseer’s office and obtain a 
pass from him. After receiving the pass we were drawn up 
in ranks by the sentries and led to the gates. The sentry 
counted the prisoners and checked their passes. Outside 
the gates we were formed into ranks once more and led 
under escort to the town. We left the enclosure at eight 
o’clock, and by nine all had to be at their respective places of 
work, scattered all over Kem. Since everyone had to get their 
“documents” at the same time, there were queues all over 
the place, pushing and swearing. We were sent to do forced 
labour and yet we had to obtain permits to go to work and 
were sworn at while they kept us waiting! 

We were led down the middle of the road, which, in spring 
and autumn, was a sea of mud. Some of the sentries were 
bent on discipline and insisted on our walking in military 
formation, though many of us had hardly any strength left 
to plod through the mud and all were badly shod. 

“Keep the line straight!’’ the commanding officer 
shouted, making us stop and re-form the ranks. “ I'll make 
you stand here till the evening !” 

“* Well, what if you do ?”” somebody said from the ranks. 
‘“* We would be serving our term just the same.” 

The escort rushed to look for the speaker, seized five or 
six work books and made a note of the names. The penalty 
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was five or ten days in the punishment cell. That was the 
treatment meted out to learned experts who, even in penal 
camps, were engaged in important and responsible work. 
The various undertakings carried on by convict labour that 
bring the O.G.P.U. millions of profit rest entirely upon the 
work of these experts. 

On arriving at his place of employment everyone had 
to register himself again, and then settle to work till five 
o'clock. At five, there was an interval for dinner. The 
prisoners gathered in groups in the street in front of their 
offices, the escort gradually collected them, formed them into 
lines and led back to the barracks. After a day’s work and 
a three miles tramp (a mile and a half each way) the hungry 
prisoners had to queue once more by the kitchen windows 
for their dinner. It consisted of two dishes: soup with 
leaves of rotten cabbage and tiny pieces of pickled horse or 
camel flesh, and a spoonful of the morning’s boiled millet. 
In spite of their ravenous hunger, many could not bring them- 
selves to swallow the stinking soup and poured it on the 
ground. 

But even for this kind of dinner we had to wait till six 
o'clock, and by seven we had once more to have our permits 
ready and march back to the town for the evening work which 
began at eight and finished at eleven. It was not till midnight 
that we were back again in the barracks, received a spoonful 
of the morning’s millet and some hot water and could settle 
to sleep on our 19 inches of bare boards. 

In the night we did not know what to do with ourselves 
for the stench and the bugs, and, in winter, we suffered 
terribly from the cold as well. The barracks were only heated 
if the prisoners succeeded in collecting enough rubbish to 
burn; no other fuel was provided, in spite of the arctic 
winters. If one did manage to drop asleep from sheer weari- 
ness, one would be wakened by the night checking. ‘True, 
prisoners who worked in offices as we did, were supposed not 
to be roused and formed into ranks for the roll call, but to be 
counted while they slept. But as our overseers were not 
much good at arithmetic they could never get their counting 
tally with the lists and so they ended by waking everybody up. 

And so it went on from day to day. Not a moment of 
rest, always in a crowd, always in a hurry, amidst perpetual 
shouting and swearing. This was how I was to live for five 
years and most of the others—for ten. 

V. V. TCHERNAVIN. 


SOME RIOTS IN UPPER INDIA 


I oncE had the honour of an interview with a Secretary 
of State. In the course of a conversation not otherwise 
memorable, the Right Honourable Gentleman asked me, 
possibly to make conversation, what I thought was the 
reason why mobs in India were so prone to violence (breaking 
one another’s heads was, I think, the expression he used). 
The only suggestion I could make was that this seemed to 
me a fairly satisfying way for somewhat primitive people 
of settling a question for the time being. He didn’t seem 
pleased with the answer. But it seems possible that if 
the question was worthy of the contemplation of a Cabinet 
Minister it may interest other people. 

Riots in Upper India are certainly frequent, and though 
they are, of course, of many different kinds, arise from 
many different causes and follow sometimes very different 
courses, they have usually some points in common. 

Generally speaking, it is pretty safe to say that just as 
there is no agitation, as a rule, without an agitator, there 
is seldom a riot which is absolutely spontaneous—that is to 
say, there is almost always at least one promoter. Some 
are the more or less normal culmination of religious or other 
feeling, some are the result of a definite grievance, some are 
the development of hot air, and some are unfortunately the 
result of defective administration. Few people benefit, and it 
is doubtful whether any but the participants really enjoy them. 
It is suggested from time to time by Indian politicians that 
the Government is at the bottom of some, and that in cases of 
communal trouble the Government is invariably tertius gaudens. 

As a matter of fact, the Government in relation to the 
district unit is, or should be, the district officer. It is very 
doubtful whether this already overworked functionary is 
ever pleased when a riot in his district adds to his labours. 
Few Englishmen are real Machiavellians. Moreover, in the 
days before the reforms had lowered the standard of 
administration, the district officer had good cause to dislike 
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such incidents, as he was practically always made the 
scapegoat whether he was to blame or not. 

The principle was or seemed to be that he ought to have 
known there was trouble coming and should have been able 
to prevent it. And anyway he was a nuisance, as riots 
didn’t look well in Government reports. Sound enough in 
its way, and the fact that this principle was accepted by most 
officers probably helped to prevent a disturbance now and 
again. At all events, riots were not so common 35 years 
ago as they have been since 1919. 

Nineteen hundred seems a convenient sort of date to 
begin a study of a selected few riots as 1900 saw a serious 
riot in Cawnpore, one of the most difficult and dangerous 
cities in what is now called the United Provinces. 

The Lieutenant Governor at the time, Sir Antony, later 
Lord, MacDonnell, was an arbitrary officer, giving and 
requiring efficiency, and expecting unquestioning obedience. 
He may also perhaps be charged with the type of “‘ austerity,” 
which reaps where it does not always sow. In this particular 
instance he was determined that the bubonic plague which 
was troubling other parts of India should not be tolerated 
in his province. And with this idea he promulgated very 
stringent orders as to immigrants, segregation, disinfection, 
fumigation, etc. etc. This was, perhaps fortunately from 
one point of view, before the days of inoculation. Other- 
wise he would certainly have ordered that. The orders were 
there and had to be carried out—the Lieutenant Governor 
was not the sort of man who liked objections or excuses— 
they were excellent in intention but difficult to execute 
without, to put it mildly, inconvenience to the people con- 
cerned, great interference with personal liberty and 
considerable difficulties in connection with family life. 

These objections were serious enough in themselves, but 
they were not unnaturally exaggerated by popular rumour, and 
they gave an absolutely unique opportunity to the class of 
person who has always existed in India, the mischief-maker 
who makes a living by or can’t live without agitation. The 
plague troubles in Poona were, of course, of much the same 
kind and with a similar causation. 
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This type of person nowadays takes up politics. In 
those less sophisticated times there were no politics to speak 
of, at all events in the province concerned, but the plague 
regulations provided an agreeable substitute. The result of 
persistent agitation to the effect that the “ purdah” was 
in danger, that religion was somehow concerned and that 
the police were oppressive and corrupt, was that an attack 
was made on a segregation or quarantine camp and that 
the police guard and revenue staff were murdered and burnt, 
alive or dead. 

So far so good, the agitator had secured his immediate 
object and the grievance had been well and truly aired. As 
one consequence, a mass meeting or howling mob assembled 
in an open space between civil lines and the city. This was 
dispersed by the Indian cavalry regiment under the orders 
of the District Magistrate. After the departure of the cavalry, 
the returning crowd was fired upon by the volunteer horse 
and finally retired at dusk. 

What the casualties of the cavalry operations and the 
firing by the volunteers were, it is difficult to say. An 
inquiry was made on the point by an Indian magistrate 
remarkable for tact, with the not unnatural result that the 
returns of killed, wounded and missing were nil. These 
returns were apparently accepted, and in any case the 
butcher’s bill was probably not large. But the moral effect 
of prompt action was excellent and, except for the subsequent 
trial ending in the hanging of several agitators, there was 
no more trouble. Plague regulations were probably discreetly 
relaxed, but very little was said about that. 

Apart from this, the principal sufferer was the District 
Magistrate, who was removed from his post to a lighter 
charge and never, in the eyes of the Government, recovered 
the excellent reputation he had previously enjoyed. He was 
unlucky: he had carried out the orders he had received, he 
might perhaps have anticipated trouble, but his remon- 
strances, if made, would probably have been somewhat 
roughly treated, and when the trouble occurred he dealt 
with it efficiently. 

And in Cawnpore, as recent events have shown, the 
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suppression of a serious riot in a day is an achievement 
which should have deserved recognition. 

Cawnpore had another riot in 1913, one in 1927 and the 
last one in 1931. The question in 1913 was of a quasi- 
religious nature over the demolition of a subsidiary building 
of a mosque in connection with the making of a road. The 
grievance was worked up by agitation mainly because of 
communal jealousy; the situation was dealt with by the 
Central Government over the head of the local authorities, 
and the result was a definite loss of prestige. The 1927 
riot was serious enough but presented no particular features 
of interest, and was adequately dealt with. No one was to 
blame or was blamed except the participants. The imposi- 
tion of punitive police probably gave the citizens quite 
enough to think about. Cawnpore was always a difficult 
place for many reasons, some of which are set out in the 
report of the Commission on the riot of 1931. The prime 
cause of this very serious outbreak was the Congress. A 
secondary cause was the weakness of the Government in 
dealing with the Congress activities and the tying of the hands of 
the local authorities by a Government anxious to avoid coming 
to actual blows. The District Magistrate was the scapegoat. 

The Congress, as the Commission’s report shows, based 
their defence on the allegation that the riot was actually 
started by C.1.D. men, agents provocateurs, and the Congress 
report on the riots, instantly suppressed by the Government, 
is understood to have dealt very largely with the suggestion 
that communal troubles are and have always been entirely 
due to the deliberate policy of the Government. The question 
might be argued in an interesting way, but that communal 
disputes require very little encouragement from the Govern- 
ment is instanced by the notorious trouble in the Saharanpur 
district in 1918. Katarpur is a village in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Hardwar, one of the holiest 
places in India. Cowkilling was therefore very naturally 
unpopular, and though it was customary at Muslim festivals, 
in this partly Muslim village the pious Hindu when it did 
take place took care to look the other way. 

It so happened that owing to the reduction in the number 
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of British officers consequent on the War, the headquarters 
of the sub-division in which Katarpur is situated was in 
charge of a Hindu. His immediate predecessor had been a 
Muslim, but he had been moved on a representation by the 
Hindus. This further opportunity of oppressing the minority 
was too good to be lost by the religious and the agitator. 
The result was that on the day of sacrifice, the great Muslim 
festival of the Bakr Id, the village was occupied by several 
thousand Hindu enthusiasts, bad characters and sightseers, 
who had come in from Hardwar and the neighbouring Hindu 
villages. The Sub-divisional Magistrate was there with a 
police guard, armed and unarmed. Its strength, so far as 
numbers went, was necessarily small, but it was probably 
large enough for the purpose for which it was intended. The 
magistrate failed to use the guard as it should have been 
used, the men were not ordered or not allowed to fire, and 
the result was the sacrifice not of the cows but of some 30 
or 40 Mohammedans who could neither fight nor flee. 

The Sub-divisional Magistrate was a senior officer of 
excellent reputation—if he had not been he would not have 
been selected for the post—but definitely not of the type to 
deal with a situation of this kind. The riot was not his 
fault, but he was blamed, and rightly blamed, for failing to 
take any action, any adequate action, to cope with the 
trouble. His career as a Government servant was terminated. 

One can only hope that, with the reduction of the 
European element, cases of this kind will not be more 
frequent. Had a British officer, however junior, been present 
there might well have been a riot of some kind, but the issue 
would most certainly have been very different, and the 
casualties would have been very much fewer and very much 
less one-sided. 

When the riot was over, troops were called in to overawe 
the countryside and to prevent reprisals; there was no 
further trouble apart from an enormously expensive and 
protracted trial. Four men only were hanged and many 
other sentences were reduced by the Government presumably 
to satisfy Hindu protests. The imposition of special police, 
which had to be paid for by the wealthy Hindus of Hardwar 
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and its environs, was a punishment which the neighbourhood 
felt more. There has been no similar trouble in the 
neighbourhood since. 

Another riot of a different kind took place in Bareilly in 
1922. This was of a definitely political nature and the direct 
consequence of Gandhi’s “‘ non-violent”’ movement of non- 
co-operation. Bareilly, the capital of Rohilkhand, has, like 
Cawnpore, though for somewhat different reasons, always 
had a reputation for violence, and its badmash population is 
considerable. The policy of the Government in 1922, as in 
1931, was to take the line of least resistance and avoid 
clashes if possible. The hands of the local officials were 
therefore by no means as free as they would have wished. 

However, there were limits, and one was reached when 
the District Magistrate was confronted with an announcement 
that the local Congress Committee intended to collect at the 
town hall all the ‘‘ volunteers’ from all over the district, 
and to hold a parade. These volunteers were numerous, 
exactly how many it is impossible to say, but there were 
certainly 4,000 or 5,000 of them, apart from those in the town. 
They wore a yellow uniform, but carried no weapons except 
an occasional stick or club. They carried flags, but had no 
drill to speak of and no regular formation for parade or march. 
They were probably harmless enough in themselves, but were 
an illegal organisation, and this threat of concentration was a 
deliberate defiance of local authority. 

The District Magistrate was a senior officer, trained in 
the older school, and temperamentally somewhat impatient 
of opposition. He issued orders forbidding the processions 
and meetings, and told the ringleaders that if these were 
attempted, he would use the necessary means to break 
them up. Early on a pleasant Sunday morning in February, 
the concentration from all over the district began. The 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police had at their 
disposal some 300 police, mostly unarmed, and had to look 
after at least five roads of approach. Bareilly is a military 
station, but on the principle accepted in such matters, troops 
could not be called in till all other means of dealing with the 
trouble had been exhausted. The district staff to cope 
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with the situation were the District Officer and one English 
magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and his English 
assistant. The staff of Indian magistrates had by an odd coin- 


. cidence been given leave out of the district and were absent. 


The processions arrived and were duly dispersed at their 
points of entrance to the city. The dispersal was, so far as 
the breaking up of any sort of formation was concerned, 
spectacular. The flags, which were carried in considerable 
numbers, were captured and the volunteer bodies became a 
rabble. Eventually, after several hours of somewhat un- 
methodical skirmishing, the magistrates and a small body of 
armed police were surrounded in the town hall by a demon- 
strative mob well provided with bricks and road material. 
The police were ordered to fire and some 10 or 12 people 
were killed. The troops were then sent for as the police, 
after six hours of activity of a somewhat strenuous kind, 
were good for little more. 

As trouble had been anticipated, there was no delay about 
the arrival of military help and arrangements for watch and 
ward were made immediately. The entente between the 
civil and the military authorities was exemplary. There had 


| been rapid action of a drastic nature, there was no trial, 
_ and no punitive police were imposed on the town. Conse- 
| quently there was little ill feeling, and after the necessary 


arrests of ringleaders on a preventive principle, there was 


_ absolute peace in the district for five years, till it was disturbed 


in 1927 by a series of communal riots. In the riot of 1922 
no one was called over the coals as by a coincidence, perhaps 
fortunate for the Bareilly staff, the terrible massacre of 
Chauri Chaura, another consequence of Gandhi’s activities, 
took place on the same day. These particular instances, which 
are in some ways typical, illustrate some general principles. 
Riots should not occur but sometimes will. If discipline and 
efficiency are relaxed they will occur in increasing quantity. It 
is much better that the district should be afraid of the magis- 
trate than that the magistrate should be afraid of the district. 

When the riot does come the situation should find all 


| necessary preparations made. There should be a well-taught 


and well-learnt scheme for dealing with the more likely forms 
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of trouble, and if military assistance is readily available, not 
only should fair warning be given—this is usually possible— 
but it should be clearly understood what action or line of 
action is required. If force is to be used, its application 
should be prompt and reasonably severe. Threats which 
are not carried into operation when they ought to be do 
no good to anyone. 

Some at least of the instances given above illustrate 
fundamental mistakes. In the 1900 case, the original cause 
was the rigorous enforcement of orders which were impossible 
of execution. In the second case, the agitation should have 
been, and could have been, stopped before it became 
dangerous. In the Saharanpur case the wrong man was put 
into a position for which he was unfit. In the Bareilly case 
the local civil authorities attempted a course of action which 
was beyond the strength at their disposal. There would 
have been no riot had it been possible to fall in the troops 
before and not after the trouble occurred. That there was 
going to be trouble was reasonably certain. In the 1931 case, 
the trouble would have been over very much sooner than it 
was had there been a better understanding of what the civil 
authorities expected the military to do and better information 
of what they could or would do. All these causes are remov- 
able and, as it is reasonably certain, that with the weakening 
of administration in the future such lessons as the past 
affords should be studied with care. 

It is somewhat interesting to note that in the past it 
was generally stated by the critics of British administration 
that in the first place riots did not occur in native states, 
and in the second place that they were very scarce in districts 
in charge of an Indian magistrate. There is or was a certain 
amount of truth in both these criticisms. 

As to native states, the fact no longer stands, and the 
reason is pretty obvious. Formerly, when a prince’s power 
was less affected by political agitation and interference from 
outside the State, his subjects had a very good reason for 
refraining from a disturbance of the peace. They knew there 
would be no weakness about repression or punishment. 
Things internal and external are by no means what they were. 
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As to the other matter, in the days when Indian district 
magistrates were comparatively scarce they were usually put 
in charge of districts where trouble was distinctly unlikely. 
Moreover, if there was any sort of disturbance, the Indian 
Press was reluctant to say very much about it for reasons 
which can be easily understood. Also, as the district officer 
was of necessity either a Hindu or a Muslim, the community 
of the opposite persuasion was so uncertain, often for 
inadequate reasons, of a square deal that provocation was 
scrupulously avoided. Indian papers published in English 
are generally edited by a Hindu and the Hindu editor, 
though ready enough to throw bricks at an Englishman, is 
generally reluctant to use any missile except the bouquet at a 
co-religionist. It is an interesting speculation what the Press 
will do when it has fewer Englishmen to attack. Presumably 
the Muslim officer will take the place of whipping boy. This 
is suggested by what happens in the Legislative Council. 

There are other points suggested by a somewhat extensive 
experience. One is that the Hindu is generally the aggressor 
in a communal dispute, while the Muslim is generally the 
sufferer in the outcome. Also, the orthodox Hindu, though 
he does not in a general way approve of the Arya Samaijist, 
is ready enough to support that singularly aggravating 
propagandist when he, as he often does, provokes a dispute. 
Definite, clear and easily understood orders are essential to 
prevent or stop trouble, and the knowledge that the giver 
of the orders intends to see them enforced, a question of the 
personal equation, is of the utmost importance. Itis therefore 
desirable that the magistrate should know his charge and that 
the charge should know its magistrate. Changes and trans- 
fers of late years have for one reason or another been much 
more frequent than they used to be. It is possible that in 
the future, with increasing Indianisation, there will be a 
change for the better in this regard, and this should to some 
extent make for better administration. If so, this is one 
feature which gives some hope for the future. For the rest 
one is forced to the unfortunate conclusion that the future 
will be more exciting than pleasant for the victim of a 
politician’s experiment. 7 ae 


DIVORCE RE-ORIENTATED 


THE Marriage Causes Bill has yet to pass a second reading. 
(A fresh assault is ready.) Three admirable speeches were 
all but delivered before the guillotine truncated further head- 
work. Unfortunately, in none of these was it possible to 
detect more than a shadow of the real problem ; nor was it 
strikingly apparent that the speakers realised the presence 
of any but the minor factor in what is essentially a dual 
question. For surely the question of whether divorce should 
be made easier is paramountly a collective social problem ; 
from which it must follow that its solution is not materially 
assisted by arguing primarily from the basis of the individual. 
If it can be shown that the more facile dissolution of marriage- 
ties is in itself a bad thing for the State, then surely that 
exhausts the main problem ; while the amelioration of such 
individual hardship as undoubtedly exists becomes a matter 
for treatment from specialised angles by specialised methods. 
The wider sociological aspect must, axiomatically, embrace 
the minor issues within itself. If, on the other hand, it is 
found that easier divorce is unlikely to have a noticeable 
and deleterious effect on the social structure of the State, 
then the question of individual hardship is dealt with and 
solved by the answer to the main problem. 

But the necessity for the reform of the law itself is not 
the only point at issue. Juricists are at present actively 
concerned with its machinery. The Divorce Court is now 
called upon to deal with some four thousand cases annually, 
and keen argument revolves around the question of dividing 
this unwieldy load. Here also I believe the solution of the 
major problem must take the minor in its stride. I propose 
in this article to strike a new line of country by examining 
the main aspects of divorce in the light of recent anthropo- 
logical conclusions. The possibilities discoverable in this 
method will, I think, surprise those who are unaware how 
much modern theories of governance are coming to rely upon 
a study of social origins, scientifically conducted. 
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Underlying the sacrament of marriage is a sociological 
aspect which was once of paramount importance, but which 
became obscured as society developed. It was obscured 
by the demands of the individual for protection from the 
very laws evolved by society for his benefit. For he began 
to find that human nature did not fall in so readily as he had 
expected with those laws and hardships resulted. It is these 
hardships which at the present day, as Sir Arnold Wilson 
informed the House of Commons, are to be found in hundreds 
of thousands of homes, that are the cumulative cause of draw- 
ing present legislative attention to the desirability of reform ; 
and to a consideration of the extent to which that reform 
should go. Into this consideration are drawn inevitably 
the more abstract questions of religious, ecclesiastical and 
legal sanctions. A loose tautology is commonly allowed to 
the first two of those controls which is entirely fallacious ; 
it has undoubtedly had its share in confusing popular con- 
ceptions of the divorce question. I shall try to make the 
distinction clear. 

Now, it is important to remember that marriage is not an 
elemental condition of mankind. Compared with some of 
Man’s other ideas it is relatively new; and it is probably 
for this reason that marriage is still found on occasion to be 
the subject of experiment. It is true that on examination 
it is found that such experiments end in a reversion to the 
original form which has locally been found most convenient ; 
which goes to show the tendency latent in all human institu- 
tions to find a level. Marriage, moreover, is essentially 
synthetic in construction ; so that, in order for its real nature 
to be understood politically, it must be first resolved into 
its two major and primary components. These can be called, 
rather roughly perhaps, mating and grouping. I have not 
space to expand the wide significance of these two con- 
ceptions, but would refer the reader who is interested in the 
mainsprings of human conduct to Dr. R. R. Marett’s second 
series of Gifford lectures, where he will find a theory of primi- 
tive marital ideas set out in a manner transcending, to my 
mind, any other method so far adopted. 

Yet as the term grouping is certainly obscure, it may be 
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well to explain briefly the underlying principle. One of the 
primary needs of primitive man—perhaps because his ability 
to feed and protect himself came soon to depend so much 
upon it—was the necessity for a rigid social cohesion. No 
disintegrating factor could be tolerated for a moment ; while 
every factor tending to strengthen that cohesion must be 
fostered by every means in his power. So that when he 
came to perceive that the individual mating instinct could be 
usefully diverted to this collective end he was quick to obtain 
for it the legal sanction which society was able to bestow. 
This sanction, coupled with the religious sanction to which 
I shall refer later but which he had already taken steps to 
secure, was joined by the katalytic agency of the primitive 
law-giving priesthood into the sacramentally-endowed state 
of marriage. Stripped to its bare essentials in this way, it 
will be seen that marriage is of complex origin. An examina- 
tion of all anthropological data on the subject—and the field 
is wide enough—shows how exceedingly intricate must have 
been the path of its emergence from a previous non-marriage 
state. 

Before mankind discovered marriage by bringing about 
the synthesis of those two essentials of his existence—the 
biological urge to reproduce and the compulsion to maintain 
a close social cohesion—his society, naturally, knew nothing 
but a general condition of non-marriage. A study of his 
advance from this state to a recognition of the advantages 
inherent in a marriage system must obviously contain a sound 
guide to the true functions of marriage from every aspect. 
From which it follows clearly enough that we must go to the 
analytical anthropologist for assistance before we call upon 
the churches for our sanctions. For only by going back even 
beyond the beginnings of tabu can we feel that we are in sight 
of bed-rock ideas ; only at that level can we discover that 
mankind was actuated in this—as in many other of his primi- 
tive concepts—by a need for religious sanctions which created 
their ecclesiastical controls before political reasons caused him 
to codify his ideas on the subject of marriage. This is mani- 
festly important, for it seems not unlikely that without such 
understanding of the beginnings of marriage it may now be 
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extremely dangerous to make laws facilitating its dissolution, 
for the original components might not re-appear in quite such 
simple forms ; nor, for all we know, in their new setting of 
present-day conditions, might they behave as they should ; 
possibly with results tending to a disintegration of very much 
more than marriage. So that here the parallel of the popular 
trepidations at the perils of atom-splitting, so pleasantly 
nursed by the more stimulating section of our daily Press, 
may be closer than we think. 

Now in the main, and relying by no means solely on 
inductive methods but almost equally upon the observance 
of objective instances still operating among primitive peoples, 
it may be taken that anthropological data do make it possible 
to recognise that marriage, in its post-mating development, 
is of far greater significance as a collective sociological factor 
than in its relation to the individual. For the individual, 
surely, cannot be regarded here in an absolute state. He, 
or she, or—as Mr. Kipling has aptly said—it, can only be 
considered as a function of the compound entity, the Family. 
Here, then, is another reason why we should accept the result 
of anthropological gropings into the darkness of pre-history ; 
gropings lighted, as I have said, by the dim lamp of existing 
practice. For it was exactly at the moment when mankind 
first realised the significance of the family as a unit factor of 
cohesion that he turned his attention to the development of 
the marriage state. To-day, though greatly troubled as we 
see by its ethical aspect, we are forced almost more than ever 
before to be keenly aware of its continued significance in our 
political structure. Unemployment and the application of a 
means test has opened the eyes of many politicians to what the 
family really is. And our attitude is only fixed the more 
firmly by attempts to prove the contrary, for no social 
experiment based on an opposed hypothesis has shown the 
slightest prospect of survival. Not even in Russia can a 
pyramid be made to balance on its apex. We live now in no 
brave new world ; but in a slowly-developing society in which 
ethical love and all that it means is still—in our country at 
least—a more potent force than physical love: for in these 
days the elemental reproductory urge has to contend with 
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economic forces all unknown to primitive Nature; who, 
to the annoyance of some religions whose tenets hold the more 
the merrier, would appear to be calling in human aid to help 
her in coping with a puzzling situation. And when, more 
often perhaps than many of our novelists imagine, that 
ethical love is transcended by the spiritual, then the founda- 
tions of the State are set upon a very rock. Is it this rock that 
the engineers of facile divorce would undermine and split ? 

Perhaps the first thing to be understood in considering 
the origins of marriage is the rather startling realisation that 
primitive man did not connect the reproduction of his kind 
with the idea of a dual parenthood. Nor does he yet, in 
certain narrow corners of the world to which missionary 
light has not yet permeated. The Trobriand Islanders by 
no means enjoy a monopoly of such Arcadian nescience. 
Obviously he recognised the biological urges within himself, 
and doubtless gave what rein to them his society permitted. 
But the fact that his women-folk gave birth to children he 
regarded as part of the appalling mystery of blood ; a mystery 
with which, he knew, the women were so much more familiar 
than he. He had no thought, for a long time, of arrogating 
to himself any direct share in what seemed a satisfactory 
arrangement between Nature and Super-Nature. Without 
going more deeply into the matter—and the depths are vast 
indeed—we can say that he decided that some protection 
must be sought against the potential evils inherent in every- 
thing which his experience connected with blood. Therefore 
he surrounded his mating-ideas with the most complicated 
sets of tabus it is possible to conceive ; prohibitions so intricate 
and far-reaching in their ramifications that in pursuing them 
it is often extremely easy to be misled as to their real signifi- 
cance. By setting up the tabu he provided his mating with a 
sacramental aspect, thereby connecting it with its fundamental 
religious idea. But sacraments, as Dr. Marett has defined them, 
demand the institution of a ritual, which in turn calls naturally 
for human control if any continuity is to be maintained. 
So that the religious idea called in to assist mankind in support- 
ing his courage against the mysteries perceived in mating led 
directly, but consequently, to the exercise of a priest-function. 
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This again evolved later into the sanctions of ecclesiastical 
control as we know it to-day. 

And when, much later again, primitive man discovered 
those political advantages of marriage-cohesion to which I 
have already referred—its power as a coagulating factor in 
society—he saw clearly that the law-givers must lend a hand 
if trouble was to be avoided both internally and externally, 
within the tribe and without. | And when finally he came to 
understand in full the dual nature of parenthood and parental 
properties in his offspring, the need for vigilance by both 
church and state became apparent to him. So that it is, 
I suggest, evidently important to work out the development 
of marriage along these lines if a right distribution of the 
sanctions involved is to be maintained. 

The underlying significance of all that I have said on the 
subject of sanctions serves further, perhaps, to put our modern 
reliance on the ecclesiastical aspect of marriage and divorce 
into its true perspective. I cannot help feeling that it is 
urgent that this should be done, for all the evidence seems to 
show that it is at this point that public understanding of the 
divorce problem is blurred ; partly by that false tautology I 
mentioned at the outset, partly, I fear, because public under- 
standing too often fails to see the wood for the trees. 

In turning now to deal, as fully as space allows, with the 
position of the individual I must, my argument has shown, 
assume that any change in the degree of facility for divorce 
would be likely to prove dangerous to our society. The 
promoters of the Marriage Causes Bill said that they did not 
seek to make divorce easier, but to give marriage a better 
chance. Their reasoning, however, is a little difficult to 
follow when it is found, in the same sentence, that the 
method proposed is nothing else than the very process of 
easier divorce itself. They propose, that is, to make it easier 
for the State to terminate unions which do not fulfil the ideals 
of a successful marriage, and unions from which the basis of 
affection has disappeared. Now what do they think that 
basis to be, for its definition is important ? The physical love 
which leads to marriage is, I suppose, what they have in mind ; 
that irrational urge which in the human being grows, under 
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favourable conditions only, into a spiritual love manifested 
most often and to the best advantage in the form of a steadfast 
affection. (They cannot, I think, consider unions based on 
intellectual pulls, for that is a negation of the primary bio- 
logical urge, even though this may arise later to attract or 
repel. Such, however, is the state to which Western civilisa- 
tion has attained, that one cannot afford to ignore such unions 
in any wide conception of marriage.) 

If that basis of human relations has failed to transmute 
into affection and has disappeared—as then it must—a 
hardship appears. Where there are children and affection 
dies, the parents have failed in their duty to the State to 
maintain intact the triad unit ; and here the hardship seems 
to be more the concern of the children than of the parents. 
But I suggest that the complication of children is in fact 
immaterial, for at least one of the parents will normally 
retain parental affection, and we cannot therefore withhold 
freedom on this charge alone. But if, through causes which 
are not economic and therefore not the fault of the State, 
there are no children, the parents have, so far as I can see, 
no longer anything to bind their loveless union and clearly 
should be released by the State. And it is vital that no stigma 
of any kind should attach to the separate individuals. Sir 
Arnold Wilson says that divorce is looked upon as a crime. 
That is, I believe, an overstatement of the case to-day. 
But a stigma does undoubtedly exist—a stigma ecclesiastical, 
moral and social. Such distinction has an in-driving effect 
which, viewed from any aspect you please, can only be adverse. 
The State insists on bestowing a legal sanction on the union 
by means of registration, whether the marriage is solemnized 
in a church or effected before a registrar. This it does not 
only because such a course is obviously essential for healthy 
statistical reasons, but because it is an offence against the 
State (and sometimes against the individual)—but not, 
curiously, against ecclesiastical law—for a man to collect 
wives. 

But where, as I am suggesting, there is no sociological 
reason for preserving the union the same process of registration 
should suffice the requirements of the State. The parties 
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would first have to produce either a magistrate’s order or 


' some similar, if higher, authority. It is essential that this 


authority be obtainable in camera. Armed with this, they 
should then be called upon to register the dissolution, arrang- 
ing for the custody of children by means of a statutory bond— 
thus protecting both the interests of the children and the 
State in them. So that here at least the mire of the Divorce 
Court, with its eternal suggestio falsi, and its unpleasant 
savour, need not be trodden. The Church, as I have tried to 
show, has no claim to interfere. 

The disappearance of the affection-basis is a negative 
phenomenon. Clearly it embraces other agents such as 
real desertion and both kinds of cruelty, for these could not 
live simultaneously with affection. Other factors are also 
contained on the negative side: the development of insanity 
and alcoholism, or other vicious tendencies which bring about 


_ in either of the parties the formation of a different personality 


from the original. All these negative factors, it seems right 
to suggest, should be treated as innocent causes of disruption, 
and the parties to the union released with as little fuss as 
possible, and with a facility equally available to poor and to 
rich. Separation, as at present understood, must disappear, 
for it is death in life. The fact that, as Mr. Claud Mullins 
has pointed out, the parties can at any time ignore a “ separa- 
tion order” merely shows the utter futility of existing law. 

But the remaining factors are directly positive in action 
and call for entirely different treatment. If my argument has 
been followed so far, it will be seen that I can only regard any 
force tending to split the family by a positive operation as 
an offence against society ; a breach of a duty owed to the 
public—the maintenance of the family unit. Now it happens 
that the breach of a duty owed to the public is the definition 
of acrime. So that, so far from regarding divorce as a crime, 
we are led to regard anything likely to create a need for divorce 
as a crime. Seduction, adultery, the communication of 
venereal—and probably phthisical—disease are therefore 


_ crimes, and those who commit them and abet their committal 
| are deserving of punishment. Failing the intercession of a 


forgiving petitioner (permissible only in certain cases, one 
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would say) the damaged union would be terminated by the | 
same Court of criminal jurisdiction which tried the mis- 
demeanour. I therefore see no reason why the Divorce Court 
should continue to exist. With its disappearance would 
vanish any false cause of stigma; while the present view of 
adultery as something merely immoral, detestable only when 
detected, would change abruptly to a criminal regard; an 
aspect which, if it is to be logical, should please the Church. 
And if any doubt is felt as to the probable efficacy of treating 
adultery and the rest as criminal offences against society, 
let me hasten to say that I have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the extremely salutary effects which followed the intro- 
duction of the criminal aspect to a savage community whose 
males had for long carried on a successful and profitable | 
business as maris complaisants (conscious and unconscious) 
so long as damages were obtainable in the civil courts ; but 
who swiftly resorted to an improved moral habit so soon as 


the new status of adultery in the eyes of the law became 
known. 


G. C. B. CorrERELt. 


POEM 


THE NEW GALLIC WAR. 


DEAR me! How much we missed in days of old, 
What thrills, excursions, continental crises ! 
Though, unaLloyd, the truth may ne’er be told, 
In lieu thereof, no doubt, his word suffices, 

Who, by his own report, had sooner ended 
The struggle smaller mushroom men extended. 


Stalking the bridge, he might, with ardour fired, 
Have played the Nelson, one-eyed, redivivus, 

What time a sorrier scheme of things conspired 
Of such a consummation to deprive us, 

Though none so prone as he to building bridges, 

A Triton ’midst the minnows and the midges. 


Oft had he fished with pure and pious glee 
In troubled waters, dear to politicians, 
As one that harbours (ne’er himself at sea) 

More spacious or spectacular ambitions. 
Being of strategists the sheer élite, he 


Must soon have scored off Scheer and beaten Beatty. 


Again, he should, upon the other hand 
(Many, as truth’s, his facets or his phases), 
Have been concomitantly on the land, 
Or simultaneously in two places. 
Such trifling problems as the trick presented, 
Such omnicompetence had circumvented. 
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I see him still, romantic to the roots, 

Far from the old, front, parliamentary benches, 
Deep in the Duke of Wellington his boots, 

Deep in the postern purlieus of the trenches, 
Getting at last a most belated move on, 
Such as a Clausewitz could scarce improve on. 


I see him still, to plan concordantly, 

Storming the lines of each opposing faction, 
Firing fanfaronade of formulae, 

Driving the foe to death or to distraction, 
Armed with his trumpet, megaphone, loud-speaker, 
From Antwerp-on-the-Sea to Salonika. 


And then, in person having won the war, 
Thanks to some preternatural afflatus, 

I mark him, much too bashful-eyed by far, 
Returning, like some rustic Cincinnatus, 
Home to his furrows, well content, if reckoned 
In England’s story Farmer George the Second. 


Haroup P. Cooxs. 
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ARMISTICE 


EVERY year, since 1920, in our market town, we have had 
our concert on the evening of Armistice Day. Up to this 
year I have never missed one, save once, when I was in 
bed. This year I shall be in bed again, and the old songs 
will be sung, and the old jokes made, and I shall not be 
there to hear. It is a disappointment to me, for our concert 
is an hour or two of happiness amidst so much that is sadden- 
ing at this time of memories; it is the human reaction that 
follows the Church Parade and Service round our memorial, 
of which we think a lot in our little town. Now that I shall 
not go this year, I have come to understand how much 
more this is than just a concert. Indeed, I think that all 
of us—“ all ranks ’—have always had that feeling, though 
perhaps without realising it. Some of the men come in on 
bicycles from long distances; some are brought in cars by 
the officers—for, just for that one night in all the year, 
we are “‘ officers”’ and “men” again. Each of the officers 
pays ten shillings, which buys beer for the men, and the 
men pay nothing—one of those trifling acts of friendliness 
which pleases all of us. An item on the programme has to 
be very bad indeed not to receive thunderous applause, 
but the part we all like most is the interval, when we sing 
the old, old songs which are so dear to us, but, no doubt, 
seem poor stuff to the clever young people of to-day, who 
do not understand. 

I, myself, have had an hundred per cent. disability 
pension since 1916. That has not meant that I have been 
the least bit helpless, but, of course, it indicates a certain 
amount of pain and illness. And suffering helps one towards 
wisdom and sympathy. I used to think the feeling I had 
towards all these men was just friendliness, as, through the 
haze of smoke, year after year at our concert, I watched 
their moist faces and toil-worn hands, and the glint of medals 
on the waistcoats of their rough Sunday suits. Now that 
I shall not see them this year I know, in a way I never knew 
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before, that these men are the blood brothers of every friend 
I ever had who sleeps in France, and my brothers too, and 
the feeling I had towards them was love. 

I was asked the other day, by a League of Nations Union 
friend, if I would like my two boys to go through the same 
experiences and the same sufferings as my generation was called 
on toendure. I answered that I would rather they fought as we 
fought, suffered as we suffered and died as we died, than lose 
their honour and their manhood. I do not understand the 
invertebrate intellectuals of to-day, whose superiority and 
culture express themselves in resolutions that under no 
circumstances will they fight for King and Country. But 
there is nothing of novelty in them. Degeneracy and 
cowardice are not new. They preceded the decay of the 
Roman Empire, masquerading then no doubt, as they do now, 
under the most handsome of disguises. We know the Roman 
story of the Last Legion that refused to give ear to the tale 
of the dissolution of the Empire, and died to a man by the 
wall they had been set to guard, rather than disband without 
an order. The incident, I do not doubt, was heard with 
a snigger by the young bloods of Rome, just as to the postur- 
ing youths—their descendants of to-day—the epic stories 
of the Great War must seem the drollest reading. 

But in my brothers of our concert the old virtues of 
manliness and love of country live on, and will live in their 
children after them. They who suffered and endured, best 
know what war is, and least want war again. But peace, 
like most good things, is not to be had without the strength 
which springs from courage, discipline and_ self-sacrifice. 
The torch, flung to us by those failing hands now still, will 
not be held aloft by these queer young men, to whom the 
old songs my comrades sing are meaningless. Between the 
two types, with vast results for good or evil, the younger 
generation must decide. I know which way my choice will 
lie, whither my hands go out, and where my homage will be 
paid. 

L. FRANCIs. 
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“MRS. BATTLE” 


THis is the centenary year of the death of Charles Lamb, 
and probably no figure in the Elian gallery of portraits is more 
familiar than that of “old Sarah Battle, who, next to her 
devotions, loved a good game at whist,” and whose 
“ celebrated wish ”’ was for “ a clear fire, a clean hearth, and 
the rigour of the game.” Lamb has drawn her character 
with such deft and loving touches that one is admitted as 
it were to the intimacy of her company and shares with her 
the honours of the whist table. And it is fitting that Lamb, 
one of the world’s greatest lovers of literature, should have 
chosen a bookseller’s daughter as the prototype of his charming 
essay. In real life “Sarah Battle” was the daughter of 
“honest”? Tom Payne, whose shop at Mews Gate, Castle 
Street, adjoining the King’s Mews (a site now occupied by 
the National Gallery), filled much the same position among 
the book-loving public of the eighteenth century as the 
famous house of Hatchards in Piccadilly does to-day. What 
an intimate link there is between the two houses, for John 
Hatchard, the founder of the Piccadilly firm, was Payne’s 
right-hand man for nearly eight years before setting up in 
business for himself in 1797. 

The curious little L-shaped shop at the Mews Gate was 
the resort of all the bibliophiles and literary men of the day, 
and on account of the hospitality, knowledge and business 
acumen of its owner earned the well-merited distinction of 
being the first literary coffee house and booksellers combined. 
There were also other attractions, for “‘ honest’? Tom was 
the father of two pretty and vivacious daughters, with one 
of whom, Sarah (or Sally), this article is concerned. It was 
she who in later years became the wife of Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) James Burney, and the hostess and intimate friend 
of the Lambs. Among the frequent visitors to Payne’s shop 
was Dr. Charles Burney (the historian of music) and his no less 
famous daughter, Fanny, and in 1774, when the Burneys 
moved to St. Martin’s Street close by, the acquaintance 
became more intimate. Before the close of the following year 
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Payne had lost his wife, and Fanny Burney records that the 
two Miss Paynes had virtually taken up their residence with 
her. They are “really sweet girls,” she wrote, “and will 
serve admirably to keep up my spirits, and excite all sorts of 
nonsensical sport and jollity.” The girls were then about 
seventeen and eighteen, respectively, and Fanny no doubt 
found that a leavening of youthful spirits was a useful 
acquisition in the Burney household, especially as her whim- 
sical and humorous brother James had been a sailor for 
many years, and Charles, the classical scholar, was pursuing 
his studies at Cambridge. 

Five years later James returned from Cook’s last expedi- 
tion, and the Burneys and the Paynes spent the summer 
and autumn of 1781 at the home of their mutual friend, 
“Daddy” Crisp, at Chessington, Surrey. Crisp is one of 
the most lovable figures of Georgian England. His house- 
parties were never dull, and in spite of ill-health and old age, 
he revelled in the laughter and gaiety of young folk, and 
joined as far as possible in their merriment. In this hospitable 
“* Liberty Hall,” for such it was nicknamed, Jem Burney fell 
in love with Sally Payne, and his ardent wooing, both at 
Chessington and Castle Street, provided Crisp with much 
good-humoured banter and gossip. Though his future 
Admiral (he always spoke of him as Admiral Jem) had been 
in town only five days, he waggishly informed a correspondent 
that Jem had “ dined in Castle Street only four times,” but 
that eventually he would ‘ Sally forth and gain possession 
of the Castle.” But what a castle to storm! Every room 
and staircase was overflowing with books, and even the 
windows were barricaded with them. However, Jem Burney 
overcame all obstacles, and in this literary, if unromantic 
atmosphere, he wooed and won the heart of Sally Payne, 
although some years were yet to elapse before they settled 
down as man and wife. The stern call of duty sent Burney 
to the East Indies to fight against the redoubtable Suffren, 
and it was not till July, 1785, that he returned to England. 
Within two months the lovers were married at Chessington 
Church, but the story of the years following their marriage 
does not concern us here. 
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In 1803, they were first introduced to the Lambs, and 
from this date there existed an intimate and lifelong friendship. 
In July of that year they spent a brief holiday in the Isle of 
Wight together, and a joint letter, written by Lamb and 
Burney, gives an amusing account of their adventures, and 
“friend Lamb’s” hopeless initial effort at seamanship. At 
Lamb’s famous Wednesday evenings, you were almost certain 
to meet Mrs. Burney and her husband, and when the parties 
were held at the Burney’s house, 26, James Street, West- 
minster (now known as Buckingham Gate), Mrs. Burney 
filled the réle of hostess no less successfully than did Mary 
Lamb. In fact, she filled it so successfully, that on one 
occasion, Charles, who was then practising his water cure, 
succumbed. For it is recorded that Mrs. Burney, on a 
certain dismal November night (for such it was), produced 
a bottle of rum, then a bottle of champagne, “long kept in 
her secret hoard,” and finally ‘‘ two bottles of her best currant 
wine.” Most enticing of hostesses, we pardon you when 
we are informed that “‘ Charles partook liberally of all these 
beverages,” for we are sure that our literature is the richer 
for this convivial night. Others who attended the parties 
at the Burneys’ house included Ayrton, the musician, who 
lived in an adjoining house, Crabb Robinson, of “ Diary ” 
fame; Rickman, Molesworth Phillips, Leigh Hunt and 
Southey. Nor must we forget to mention Hazlitt, a frequent 
visitor, until a too-severe criticism of Madam D’Arblay’s 
Wanderer severed the friendship. A contemporary informs 
us that Mrs. Burney “ was constant at the whist table” 
during these evening meetings, and that ‘‘ the Whist Purse 
(often of beads or gold thread) was one of the elegant additions 
to the toilette.” It was at these parties that Lamb (perhaps 
unconsciously) studied her peculiar traits, and painted for 
us in his inimitable way the perfect picture of a whist player 
in ‘Sarah Battle.” 

In spite of her devotion to “the rigour of the game,” 
Mrs. Burney would call a halt whenever necessary. For when 
the parties were held at a neighbour’s house, and “little 
Anne,” the hostess’s daughter, intruded, a servant was 
immediately despatched to the pastrycook’s to obtain a jam 
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tart for that young lady’s consumption. The whist parties 
at James Street were almost as famous as those at the Lambs, 
and within a few years of Admiral Burney’s death, Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt were vieing with each other in 
conjuring up the past. Thus Lamb writes to Ayrton: 
“the Will Honeycomb of our set,” recalling “‘ the old Cap- 
tain’s significant nod over the right shoulder (was it not ?) ; 
Mrs. B—’s determined questioning of the score after the 
game was absolutely gone to the devil, the plain but hospitable 
cold boiled beef suppers at sideboard ; all of which fancies, 
redolent of middle age and strengthened spirits, come across 
us ever and anon.” 

Lamb’s biographer (Mr. E. V. Lucas) hints at his regret 
in not being able to find more information about Mrs. Burney, 
but recently there has come to light a number of her letters, * 
written in 1821, the very year in which Lamb’s Mrs. Battle 
appeared in the London Magazine. The letters reveal the 
writer as a singularly attractive lady, who had other interests 
in life besides whist, and in spite of a protest that writing was 
‘* always a perplexity ” to her, was quite a good correspondent, 
warm-hearted, sympathetic, and critical. She was the mother 
of two children: Martin (the bosom friend of Lamb) and 
Sarah, who married her cousin, John Payne, the bookseller 
of Pall Mall, and Tom Payne’s successor. The great event 
of the year 1821 in the Burney circle was this marriage. Both 
Lamb and his sister attended the ceremony, and Lamb after- 
wards made it the subject of a very idyllic essay—The 
Wedding—and claims to have given the bride away. The 
following extract from a letter written by Mrs. Burney 
to the young couple while on their honeymoon in Paris, 
reveals her as the most human of mothers: “I am rejoiced 
to hear of your happiness, tho’ you missed your plum cake. 
. . . I was most sorely grieved and vexed when I found all 
the pretty things that you should have taken with you, and 
some useful ones too, left behind. . . . Everyone agreed how 
becomingly dressed you were. . . . It was that hurrying John 
who caused the things to be left behind; tell him I won’t 
forgive him this next time!” The next letter shows that 

* Manwaring, “ My Friend the Admiral,” Routledge, 1931. 
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Lamb had definitely abandoned his water-drinking habit. 
‘“ Aunt Sally (Sarah Harriet Burney) and I dined with the 
Lambs on Wednesday. As usual Charles Lamb drank } 
of a bottle of wine in a short time, and then a glass of rum 
to qualify it, and as usual their set of companions dropt in 
and departed at intervals.” Among others, mention is made 
of Leigh Hunt, and Mrs. Burney remarks: “I thought by 
the drapery of his trowsers he had petticoats on.” He was 
followed by “‘ Barrister Talfourd,” who had just been called 
to the Bar, and had “‘ become with that somewhat of a dandy.”’ 
The letter ends with sound motherly advice to “take the 
greatest care of your teeth,” and an admonition “ not to try 
tooth powder you do not know from authority the properties 
of. I wish you solely to keep to Mr. Brande’s.” During 
the summer of this year Mrs. Burney was unwell, but a 
suitable tonic in the shape of a seat at the coronation of 
George IV. “set her quite up again.”” Two days later she 
was invited to a party at Dr. Paris’ (afterwards President of 
the Royal College of Physicians), who lived in Dover Street. 
In order to appear at her best, she engaged “ Friedgant”’ 
to ‘‘new model her hair,” and decided to wear her ‘“‘ Prune 
coloured dress and Bayfield Cap, which Mrs. Rickman liked 
very much.” She was then approaching the somewhat 
mature age of sixty-three, but in justice to her memory it 
must be stated that she was a very beautiful woman, “ with 
a small thin figure and pale face,” who carried herself with 
“ an air of dignity,” and whose little foot was always “ remark- 
ably well supported by an exquisite black satin French 
slipper.” The last letter to be preserved is dated August 17th, 
1821, and in it she reveals for the first time that Martin (her 
son) had been secretly married for five years. She does not 
reveal the name of the lady, and subsequent research has not 
discovered her identity. ‘‘ That which we surmised of Martin 
is true. He has been married for five years to the person 


whose letters we so frequently suspected. . . . It is not what 
Mr. Lamb reported a twelve-month or more ago; he was 
totally ignorant of the circumstance. . . . Your Dad cannot 


write, he sends love and compliments.” 
Her husband the Admiral was now nearing the end of his 
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long voyage, and on the 17th of November following he died 
at his house in James Street, a few months after the pub- 
lication of his Essays on Whist. ‘* What fun has whist now ? ” 
wrote Lamb to Wordsworth on hearing of the Admiral’s 
death. “‘ What matters it what you lead, if you can no 
longer fancy him looking over you?” The Admiral and 
Martin Burney are sleeping under the turf of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, within a stone’s throw of the house at Bucking- 
ham Gate, where intellectual intercourse and conviviality 
mingled with contests at the whist table, and where Lamb 
(as he informs us) “ rattled off” some of his “‘ most excellent 
absurdities.” By an irony of fate Mrs. Burney, who died 
while on a visit to Penshurst in 1832, rests in an unknown 
grave, but as long as the English language is spoken “‘ Mrs. 
Battle” and the gentle Elia will remain enshrined in our 
hearts. 


G. E. MANWARING. 


THE ROYAL CALPE HUNT 


REYNARD ON “ THE Rock” 


Firty years ago Lord Ribblesdale, then a young subaltern 
in The Rifle Brigade, was quartered on “the Rock.” He 
was an enthusiastic follower of the Calpe Hunt, and declared 
Gibraltar to be “the Melton of her Majesty’s Dominions 
beyond the Seas.” If it was not quite that, a day with the 
Calpe was (and still is) certainly productive of good sport. 

Like the birth of “‘ Topsy,” the origin of the Royal Calpe 
is ““wropt in mystery.” One account says that it sprang 
from the pack which the Duke of Wellington took out with 
him from England for the employment of the leisure hours 
of his officers during the Peninsular War; another has it 
that it was a legacy from the Hunt Club established by the 
British garrison at Cadiz; and yet another gives the credit 
to the enterprise of a sporting padre, the Rev. Mr. McKarness, 
in spiritual charge of the troops in Gibraltar. 

This cleric began operations with only one couple of 
hounds. As time went on recruits were obtained from home, 
and, since dogs will be dogs all the world over, it was not 
long before the pack numbered thirty. They were originally 
housed at San Roque; but in 1815 fresh kennels nearer the 
fortress were erected by General Sir George Don. The 
buildings lasted until 1884, when, having become a little 
weather-beaten, they were demolished and _ reconstructed 
by Sir John Adye, the Governor, on the edge of the North 
Front, a strip of ground that serves the garrison for drill 
and recreation. 

Canine digestions are not too delicate. Some time ago 
a quantity of ship’s biscuit, damaged by accidental immersion 
in salt water, was condemned by the naval authorities. It 
might have been thought unsuitable for any consumption. 
When boiled, however, it was gulped down—vweevils and all 
—by the occupants of the kennels. 

** Any complaints ?”’ enquired the Orderly-Officer. 
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** None, sir,”’ responded a chorus of barks. 

The pack, first known as the “Calpe Fox Hounds,” 
began as a civilian rather than a military organisation. 
It was then the custom, according to a chronicler, for the 
members to “‘ equip themselves with pistols and well-stocked 
holsters.”” This armament, however, was not for the undoing 
of Reynard but to protect the followers from desperadoes 
who lurked in the woods and “ held-up ”’ all comers in modern 
Chicago fashion. 

A hundred years ago when Prince George (afterwards 
better known as the Duke of Cambridge) was beginning his 
military service in Gibraltar he attracted the attention of 
a Spanish Grandee, Don Fernandez, who wrote to a com- 
patriot, Don Roblez, in England :— 

“ For several days I heard of preparations being made for a meet 
of the Calpe Hunt. I could not gather what sort of hunting it could 
be, as I was informed that the biggest beast they ever killed was a 
fox. Never having seen such an animal I allowed curiosity to 
conquer prudence and accompanied the gathering. Nearly all of 
them were in red uniform, but without swords or epaulettes. I 
suppose the poor fellows did not possess other clothes. 

“ Presently a caballero galloped up, and, bowing to the company, 
said he hoped he was not late. This, if you please, was the Prince ! 
Just imagine, a Royal Prince saying such a thing ! 

“My English friend had assured me that my horse was a right 
good one, and understood his work. Alas! that I should have trusted a 
heretic! Little, too, did I imagine the terrible business the English 
were pleased to call sport. They had with them a number of curious- 
looking piebald dogs, who uttered a how] and then ran off into the wood, 
yelping as if it hid something of which they were afraid. The horses 
rushed after the dogs, I suppose to catch them.” 

As luck would have it the Don, not being at home in 
the saddle, took a toss. Thereupon he registered annoyance 
by adding a postscript: ‘‘ I have come to the conclusion that 
the English, from the highest to the lowest, are undoubtedly 
mad. ‘The barks and yells of those accursed hounds, and 
the screechings of the no less accursed huntsmen accompany- 
ing them, still ring in my ears!” 

Although there is now an agreeable entente between the 
Calpe Hunt and the peasantry and farmers of the district 
this has not always been the case. Brisk clashes, involving 
the use of pitchforks and crops, have occurred. In 1859 
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an ugly episode threatened the harmony and did more 
_ damage than any amount of alleged depredations by Reynard. 


An irate officer, annoyed at being stopped without sufficient 
reason, laid his thong across a pair of Spanish shoulders. 
Before he knew where he was he found himself arrested, 
carried off to the nearest lock-up, and sentenced to be shot 
for “‘ assault.”” However the British Ambassador at Madrid 
interceded, and a fine of a couple of shillings was substituted. 
“This merciful decision,” says a chronicler, ‘‘ was received 
with much joy by his sorrowing comrades.” 

From its earliest days the Royal Calpe Hunt has been 
honoured with the patronage of Royalty. Apart from the 
Duke of Cambridge its followers have, in their time, numbered 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught. King 
Edward VII became a “ Patron” in 1906 (when the Hunt 
was accorded the designation of “‘ Royal”’), and in happier 
years King Alphonso was also a Patron, and, with Queen 
Ena, has attended meets at Almorama. Going back to 
November, 1879, Prince George (now his Majesty King 
George V) and his brother, the Duke of Clarence, touched 
at Gibraltar on their cruise round the world. An entry 
in their joint diary has the following :— 


** At 9.30 a.m. we landed with the commander and six midshipmen 
on the jetty, where Colonel Lempriere and Major Guilbard met us with 
horses, which we mounted and then rode along with Lord Napier 
through the Spanish Lines and by the beach to the First Venta, the 
meet to-day of the Calpe Hounds. . . . We soon found two foxes, the 
first of which we killed at once ; but the second gave us a good run of 
over an hour, up hills, down ravines, and among the rocks in a most 
eccentric manner.” 


The country round Gibraltar where la zorra (Master 
Reynard) has his lair is not an easy one to negotiate; and 
a horse has to be sure-footed to pick its way without stumbling 
among the loose stones and boulders and thick brushwood. 
But, if small in size, the average Spanish nag has a big heart, 
legs of iron, and a high measure of courage. Tearing at 
breakneck speed through the woods, dodging overhanging 
branches and thorns when hounds are in full cry is a test 
of good horsemanship. But the hill country is a more severe 
one, for precipitous crags and ravines yawn all over it. 
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Habit, however, is everything, and there are remarkably 
few accidents. 

The meets of the R.C.H. are held at various points within 
a few miles of the fortress. The nearest one is at San Roque, 


and the most distant is at Castellar; and other places of | 
assembly are at Almorama, the Cork Woods, the Duke of | 


Kent’s Farm, and Malaga Venta, and on the Malaga Road. 
When the rendezvous is at the Duke of Kent’s Farm there is 
a preliminary canter along the sands of the western beach. 


Next come the villages of Orange Grove and Campamento; | 


and then the bank of the Guadarraque (once trodden by 
Cesar’s legions) and a strip of marshy ground to the First 
Venta. 

As the word is given to move off the newcomer is apt 
to experience qualms as to how he will acquit himself. Such 
qualms are justified, for the ground is difficult, and the pace 
is fast and furious. “If,” was the recorded opinion of a 
visiting M.F.H. at the end of his first day with the Calpe, 
“to ride over country that in England would be called 
impracticable will make a man a horseman then the Gibraltar 
garrison should turn out some very finished artists.’ Major 
Napier, writing in 1840, also had something to say on the 
subject: ‘“‘ Everyone does not possess the nerve requisite to 
ride up to hounds over the rugged and broken mountains 
of this part of Spain. There are, it is true, no five-barred 
gates, but these are plain sailing compared to the precipices 


and rocky sides of the Sierras, down which you must rattle | 


at full speed if you want to live near the dogs.” 

As with Hunts nearer home the Royal Calpe has difficulties 
with which to contend. The average Spanish farmer is all 
for the discomfiture of Master Reynard and the preservation 
of his poultry. He thinks, however, that the family blunder- 
buss and a charge of grape buckshot is the most effective 
method of accomplishing this object. To him vulpicide is 
not far removed from virtue. Then, he is also apt to assess 
damaged crops at a distinctly inflated figure, and to submit 
a staggering bill. Fortunately he is generally prepared to 
accept a good deal less when settlement is offered. A problem 
that is more difficult of adjustment is the economic one that 
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has been caused by the reduction of the garrison and the 
attenuated field of membership on which to draw. Gone 
(and probably never to return) are the happy days when 
“the Rock” swarmed with warriors. A couple of infantry 
battalions, a sprinkling of gunners and sappers, plus a micro- 
scopic staff have taken their place. The military glories of 
Gibraltar have certainly departed. 

Threatened institutions, however, have a habit of living 
long and getting over their troubles. The Royal Calpe 
Hunt is no exception. Troubles have befallen it thick and 
fast. It has been threatened with a succession of buffets ; 
by an outbreak of rabies among the pack, by the continual 
falling-off of membership and subscriptions, and by an 
adverse balance-sheet. Still, it has risen superior to these 
and kindred blows, including even those of the War years. 
Hence it may be taken for granted that so long as it lasts 
anywhere hunting will last on ‘‘ the Rock,” with the Cork 
Woods echoing to the cheery music of horn and hounds for 
many a season yet to come. 


HorackE WyNDHAM. 


A COOKLESS COOKERY BOOK 


THE modern cookery book has become so refined that it is 
practically useless. Illustrated with woodcuts of hunting 
scenes after the Beauvais tapestry, and with strange still-life 
groups of fish slipping off plates on a table with one leg, its 
chapters headed by quotations from the poets and liberally 
sprinkled with foreign languages, it is calculated to inspire 
awe or amusement in the breast of the average cook, while 
to the woman who seeks its advice in emergency, anxious to 
know for how long one boils a potato, it is merely an added 
exasperation to be told that Gnocchi alla Romano is a 
savoury form of semolina. 

Most women at some time in their lives have had cooking 
thrust upon them. Alone in the cold dawn they have gazed 
upon a kitchen range, lifeless as an extinct volcano and 
heavy with the cinders of last night’s cheerful fire, and they 
have no doubt reflected with awe that it is with this instru- 
ment that one boils one’s egg. Yet in what cookery book is 
one told how to light, clean, and manage a kitchen range ? 

There is also, we all know, an immense scope for error in 
cooking. Pastry, for instance, possesses a hereditary longing 
to become bread. One of the most delicious puddings ever 
made was intended to be an apple-pie ; it emerged as apple 
embedded in a cottage-loaf, a result that has never since 
been achieved by anyone. The secret of making pastry 
apparently is that one should start out to make bread, and 
vice versa. No cookery book tells one things like that. 

In fact, no cookery book tells one anything that one wants 
‘to know, such as how to get the skin off fish, leaving some 
fish, or what to do when faced with a dead chicken whose 
internal arrangements are still intact. (It is possible to treat 
it as a woodcock, but not everyone has the courage to do 
this.) Then rabbits—what cookery book is coarse enough 
to inform one fully about rabbits ? 

In the country one buys a rabbit from some poacher 
and it is covered with fur, which no known process of cookery 
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will render palatable. If one has a man about, and he has 
not been made squeamish and useless by a public-school 
education, he will take it away, and it will come back so 
attended to that one can put it in a casserole and forget its 
past. But if one were on a desert island with the modern 
cookery book and a Balliol scholar, one would starve, or 
eat fur. 

Even the beloved Mrs. Beeton is not entirely practical. 
She is apt to pre-suppose a kitchenmaid with unlimited time 
and the muscular development of a pugilist. ‘“‘ Beat for 
three hours.” ‘‘ Whip till stiff.” How often on a hot day 
has the amateur cook turned with a shudder from instructions 
of this variety and sought the kindly “ Place in a casserole 
and forget for four hours,” or ‘‘ Pour into a mould and leave 
till set.” 

The ideal cookless cookery book should have a chapter 
on ranges and how to handle them (with first-aid instructions 
for the fatally burnt). One on saucepans and how to clean 
them with the minimum of effort and the maximum of 
effect. It should list the best washing up machines. It 
should have a list of food guaranteed not to go bad in hot 
weather, and another list of necessities which are never to 
be found in kitchen cupboards. It should include an accurate 
time-table for boiling, baking, and roasting, and it should 
tell the ingenuous housewife of the various ways in which 
tradesmen cheat her and the suitable reprisals she can take. 

The final complaint about the modern fashionable cookery 
books is that they are written for people who breakfast in 
bed, not, as they should be, for the woman whose cook has 
fits. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That the rainfall in the S.W. of England and a large 

part of the English Channel will be unusually heavy. 

(b) That, nevertheless, over the British Islands as a whole 

the rainfall will be deficient. 

| (c) That during these three months the distribution of 

rain will be abnormal in character and vary greatly 

in different parts of the British Isles. 

| Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That November will be a wet month in the Western 
| half of the South of England, and that during Novem- 
| ber disturbed conditions will recur in the S.W. of 
England and Western half of the Channel and bring 

about a considerable excess of rain in those areas. 

(e) That during December the area of rain deficiency will 
increase again and cover most of the British Isles, 
but that this expected deficiency will not affect the 
extreme 8.W. of England. 

(f) That during January the rainfall, over the British 
Isles considered as a whole, will be near the normal 
figure, but that during that month a deficiency of rain 
will be noticeable in the extreme West and an excess 
in the extreme East. 

(g) That in the London area and S.E. of England the 
remainder of 1934 will, on the whole, be unseasonably 
mild. 

Further, at present the chances are :— 

(h) That the first eleven days and the last five days of 
November will be generally the most unsettled and the 
wettest periods of the month, and that the driest and 
most stable period will occur between November 15 
and 24. 

(i) That two well-defined barometric depressions will occur 
during the first eleven days of the month, the first 
about November 4 and 5, the second—a deeper one— 
between November 9 and 11. 


includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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(j) That some temporary improvement in the weather | 


will occur on or about November 6 or 7 and will 
accompany the passage of a wedge or ridge of relatively 
high pressure separating the two depressions. 

(k) That about this time, during a temporary lull in the 
wind, fog will develop and affect our 8.E. Coasts. 

(l) That about eighteen days after the second depression 
(say about November 28) a third and more intense 
disturbance will affect the British Isles. 


(m) That high winds will occur in the English Channel on | 


November 10 or its adjacent days, and that during 


the last week of the month the wind will increase | 
again generally and reach gale force, on or about | 


November 28, from some Westerly or N. Westerly 
point. 
(n) That fog banks will, at times, occur again in the 
English Channel during the third week of the month. 
(0) That the coldest spell of the month will occur near 
its end and will be associated with the deep depression 
expected at that time. 


DUNBOYNE, 18.x.34. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE conclusion of the lawn tennis season gives rise to the 
many unofficial ranking lists, followed by the usual con- 
troversies on the merits of the world’s best players. Sound 
critics of the game express their opinions in all good faith, 
but it is difficult to believe that W. T. Tilden, a player whose 
knowledge of the game is unique, should give it as his con- 
sidered opinion that F. J. Perry’s position in the world’s 
ranking list is No. 4. 

If challenged, Tilden might well reply “ I weigh the man 
not his title,” but it is hardly correct to rank players entirely 
on their skill in any one department of the game. Every 
phase must be taken into consideration, and obviously a man 
who has won three out of the four major Championships of the 
world has an almost undeniable claim to head the list. 
No doubt Tilden is of opinion that some of Perry’s strokes 
are not so soundly produced or as perfectly executed as might 
be, nor has he the versatility of J. H. Crawford, G. von Cramm 
or H. W. Austin, all of whom Tilden ranks above the triple 
champion. But true as Tilden’s opinion may be, Perry has 
no apparent weakness in his all-court game; his physique 
and stamina are superior to that of any other first-class player 
of the moment, and, above all, he does win matches. 

No method of ranking can be entirely satisfactory, for the 
difference in prowess between two star performers is very 
often infinitely small, as the point score in a five set duel 
will frequently demonstrate. But Perry’s wins in Australia, 
Great Britain and the United States are unprecedented, and 
on performance alone he is entitled to premier position. 
The following list of the world’s best ten cannot be far out 
in its arrangement :— 


1, F. J. Perry (Great Britain); 2, J. H. Crawford (Australia); 3, 
G. von Cramm (Germany); 4, H. W. Austin (Great Britain) ; 5, W. L. 
Allison (U.S.A.); 6, S. B. Wood (U.S.A.); 7, R. Menzel (Czecho- 
slovakia); 8, F. X. Shields (U.S.A.); 9, C. Boussus (France); 10, 
G. de Stefani (Italy). 


Among the women players the two outstanding names 
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are those of Miss Round and Miss Jacobs. In the Wightman 
Cup Match in June, Miss Jacobs beat Miss Round in two sets 
6—4, 6—4. At the Championships on the same court three 
weeks later Miss Round defeated Miss Jacobs 6—2, 5—7, 
6—3. Six points only separated the winner from the loser. 
As match winners there is nothing to choose between the 
reigning champions of Great Britain and the United States, 
but because of her superior ground strokes, which are produced 
in an almost faultless fashion, Miss Round should just head 
the women’s list. 
1, Miss D. Round (Great Britain); 2, Miss H. Jacobs (U.S.A.); 
3, Mrs. Sperling (Denmark) ; 4, Miss 8. Palfrey (U.S.A.) ; 5, Miss M. C. 
Scriven (Great Britain) ; 6, Mme. Mathieu (France); 7, Frl. Aussem 


(Germany) ; 8, Miss Hartigan (Australia) ; 9, Mlle. Payot (Switzerland) ; 
10, Miss Babcock (U.S.A.). 


An International Professional Tournament is_ being 
organised to take place at Wembley Stadium on November 
19th and succeeding days. It is the first competition of this 
kind ever to be held in this country, and owes its inception 
to W. T. Tilden. With the exception of Henri Cochet, all 
the finest professional players in the world will be taking part. 
Cochet’s absence is due to an enforced rest under medical 
orders. It will be of interest to see to what extent this 
enterprise will attract the patronage of the British public. 
There will be an opportunity of seeing, among others, W. T. 
Tilden, H. E. Vines and Vincent Richard (all of whom have 
represented the United States in the Davis Cup), and who are 
now debarred from participation in amateur competition. 
Will these great players as professionals draw anything like 
the huge “ gates” that thronged to see them in the hey-dey 
of their amateur game ? 

Like the poor, the attempt to tighten up the amateur 
definition is always with us, and when the Lawn Tennis 
Association holds its annual meeting in December, a proposal 
designed to exclude from competition in this country lawn 
tennis players who are associated with sports firms, will be 
put forward. 

Our Association can, of course, make what laws it pleases 
in its control of English lawn tennis tournaments, but even 
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if such a proposal as is mooted were to be accepted, it is 
rather difficult to see how it could possibly be put into effective 
operation. Presumably the whole of the 1934 Australian 
Davis Cup Team would be refused entry to the All-England 
Championships at Wimbledon, but would be able to compete 
on the same courts in the Davis Cup event. English players, 
excluded from competition at home, might, nevertheless, 
seek consolation in the French Championships. And so one 
might go on to narrate the various anomalies that would 
arise. Whatever may be the merits or de-merits of the 
proposed and similar restrictions, it is quite plain that if 
any really logical step is to be taken, it must be the Interna- 
tional Lawn Tennis Federation that takes it. Nothing 
which is not of universal application can possibly lead to 
anything but chaos. 

The truth of the matter is that the whole amateur 
question is an extremely vexed one, and likely to remain so. 
The proper line of demarcation between amateur and pro- 
fessional is the one which labels as a professional the player 
who is actually remunerated directly for playing lawn tennis. 
Fine distinctions relating to expenses and exploitation of 
prowess, such as have been drawn in some definitions, and 
which others would seek to draw, only end up in confusion 
worse confounded. Whether in years to come the distinction 
between amateur and professional will disappear altogether, 
or an amateur definition be drawn so severe as to exclude 
anything in the nature of expenses or prizes, no one can say, 
but until one or the other happens, the best thing to do seems 
to be to let well, or ill, alone. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DERELICT AREAS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review. 


Srr,—Will you give me a short space not, indeed, to reply 
to Mr. Pringie’s article about the derelict areas which appeared 
in your last number—to do so would far exceed the possible 
bounds of a letter—but to express the sense of dismay with 
which, like others, I read it? Mr. Pringle speaks with great 
authority, for he is the well-known Secretary of the Charity 
Organisation Society, and, apart from his personal prestige, 
his official position necessarily gives great weight to his 
words. And what in effect does he say ? The substance of 
his article is this, that if the key industry on which, with all 
its dangers and hardships, hundreds of thousands of people 
have for generations learned to depend for a livelihood, has 
suddenly, and for reasons over which they have no control, 
begun to fail them, that is their affair, not ours. They must 
go away, he does not tell us where. They must do some- 
thing else, he does not tell us what. If they won’t, that is 
perversity on their part. They have put their money on 
the wrong horse and must “ guess again,” if they can. They 
are not even to be pitied. This is nothing else than the bad 
old doctrine of laissez faire, laissez aller, which we all hoped 
was dead and buried. It is lamentable to think that just at 
the moment, at long last, our Government is beginning to 
realise the magnitude of the problem of unemployment, an 
attempt of such a kind, in such a quarter, should be made to 
revive it. 


Yours faithfully, 


57, Campden Hill Court, W.8. JAMES M. RENDEL. 
October. 


Mr. PRINGLE writes as follows :— 


I am most grateful to Mr. Rendel for showing me how 
execrably I expressed what I meant by my article. It was 
in a word this: Under the Unemployment Act, 1934, section 
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35 (2), it will be in a few weeks the duty of a Civil Servant to 
“assist every person . ... who isin need of work and to 
promote his welfare and, in particular, to make provision for 
the improvement and re-establishment of the condition of 
such person with a view to his being in all respects fit for 
entry into or return to regular employment... .” The 
officer at the head of this tremendous task is Mr. Wilfred 
Eady. But he is the same Mr. Eady who made this offer to 
the derelict areas in 1928, when he organised the Trans- 
ference Board, a brilliant and statesmanlike device for giving 
the wage-earners in those areas a new chance in life! His 
idea was to “graft them into the living organisms of 
industrial enterprises which were expanding, their own 
sources of livelihood having shrivelled and died.” The 
offer was stultified then, at least partly, by political 
propaganda and by a complete misconception of what 
government can and cannot do. My article is an 
appeal to the men of the derelict areas to do their part, 
to come out to meet Mr. Eady and his staff this time 
in a spirit of co-operative common sense; not to sit back 
again hugging fantastic and impracticable dreams. The 
very last word to convey my meaning is laissez anything! 
I appeal for the exact opposite, for alert and indefatigable 
‘ guessing again and again and again,” by unemployed and 
officer together, until, between them, they have hammered 
out a plan for reconstructing lives, man by man, family by 
family, as the new Act directs. 

Mr. Rendel has sternly rejected every invitation to come 
in and help to administer transitional payments. Had he 
done so he could not possibly have ignored, as he does in his 
letter, the great and far-reaching Act of 1934, which I assumed 
to be familiar to all your readers. 


J. C. PRINGLE. 


October 15th, 1934. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—As you have published Admiral Harper’s letter 
attacking the Union partly on the score that it is used as 
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propaganda “aimed at reducing our own defence efforts,” I 
feel sure that you will agree that it is only fair to callupon 
Admiral Harper to adduce even one instance of League of 
Nations Union official propaganda which has even suggested 
such a foolish thing. 

With regard to the suggestion that a sentence to the effect 
that the Union is quite a separate organisation from the 
League of Nations should be printed on all papers, pamphlets 
and posters issued by its authority, I would like to point out 
in the first place that the vast majority of people are per- 
fectly well aware that the League of Nations Union exists 
for the purpose of educating the public with regard to the 
work of the League of Nations and to teach people to realise 
the vital necessity of all for which the League of Nations 
stands. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Prior or to 
Admiral Harper that it would only be consistent for them 
to suggest further that the Navy League should make it plain 
on all their publications that subscriptions and contributions 
handed to that organisation are in no sense devoted to the 
upkeep of our Navy. If, as your correspondents apparently 
think, the British public is so short-sighted as to misunderstand 
the connection between the League of Nations Union and 
the League itself, that same astigmatism would surely extend 
similarly to the Navy League. 

Admiral Harper’s omission to receive a reply to his 
somewhat childish question as to how members of the British 
League of Nations Union propose to force other countries 
to abolish their armaments is quite understandable. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that whilst the citizens 
of no one country can force other countries to agree with 
them, a great deal of valuable work can be effected by making 
it plain to the whole world that if international restriction 
of armaments can be agreed upon, at least the people of the 
British nation are willing to foster it. One of the great 
difficulties in the way, however, lies in the regrettable fact 
that admirals and others who are utterly unable to envisage 
war except from the point of view of the particular type 
of warfare in which they have been instructed, sometimes 
contrive, by the very noisiness of their protestations, to 
sway the small percentage of the more unthinking portion of 
the populace. 

My knowledge of the policy of The National Review makes 
me doubt whether you will spare space for this reply to a 
letter which coincides with your policy, but I find it difficult 
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to permit Admiral Harper’s sporadic outbursts of expression 
of distorted views to pass without comment. 


Yours, etc., 


C. CLaxTon TURNER, 


BM/ENK8, London, W.C.1. Late D.C.L.I. and B.E.F. 


10th October, 1934. 


ADMIRAL HARPER writes :— 


With reference to the above letter, giving only a monomark 
address, from C. Claxton Turner, late D.C.L.I. and B.E.F. 
It is indeed a surprise to see a letter from Major Turner in 
The National Review ; not, however,for the reason stated 
in his last paragraph, because The National Review, although 
never ashamed of its policy, which is systematically patriotic, 
is ever ready to give publicity to opinions other than its 
own; but because I thought Major Turner confined his 
literary activities on behalf of the League of Nations Union 
and in opposition to the exhibition of war relics, the Navy 
League, Air League and other patriotic movements, to 
provincial papers. C. Claxton Turner’s choice of provincial 
papers is as extensive as are the activities of the Navy League ; 
we hear of his letters in papers as widely distributed as York- 
shire and Middlesex, and read them in Kent papers. It 
may be that he is not one but several people of the same 
name. 


In his letter above, Major Turner, not for the first time, 
misquotes. I have never attacked the Union for aiming to 
reduce “‘ our own defence efforts,” because, unfortunately for 
the Empire and for the peace of the world, “ our efforts”’ 
have been conspicuous by their absence. The posters issued 
by the Union to influence people to support a reduction in 
our already reduced Defence Forces have been clear for all 
to see, and I will not occupy your valuable space by repeating 
them. 


The penultimate paragraph of Major Turner’s letter is too 
involved to reply to in brief. 


J. E. T. HARPER, 


Hawkhurst, Kent. Vice-Admiral. 


13th October, 1934. 
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M. LITVINOFF’S NAME 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review. 


Sir,—The account given in your October “ Episodes ” 
of the Russian delegate to Geneva calls for a slight correction. 
At present this person calls himself Maxim Litvinoff. His 
name is none the less David Mordeovitch Finkelstein. He is 
a native of Baish in the Baltic Provinces. “* Moseivitch ” 
is inaccurate. 

Yours, etc., 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN. 
October, 1934. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—May I encroach upon your space to refer briefly 
to a letter published in the October issue of The National 
Review, in which the writer laments the fact that the season 
at Stratford-on-Avon is not extended through the winter 
months, thus affording the public a more or less all-the-year- 
round ‘‘ Shakespeare Festival.” 

I would like to point out that the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells Theatres are always open every year, from September 
to April, during which period some eight or nine Shakespearean 
productions are staged—the season 1933-34 included “‘ Twelfth 
Night,” ““ The Tempest,” ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,” and ‘‘ Macbeth’’; this season the plays already 
announced include “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “‘ Richard II,” 
and ‘“‘ Much Ado about Nothing ”’ ; therefore, there is ample 
opportunity for lovers of our national poet to witness his 
works. During my visits to the Memorial Theatre, I have 
encountered many of the Vic-Wells audiences, so if they can 
spare the time and money to attend those performances, 
surely it is not too much to expect a return interest on the 
part of the townspeople ? 

Such names as Sybil Thorndike, Ion Swinley, Ernest 
Milton, Edith Evans, Athene Seyler, Jean Forbes-Robertson, 
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John Gielgud, Flora Robson, and Charles Laughton, all of 
whom have appeared under the Vic-Wells banner, are a 
guarantee that the acting is of the highest standard. 


Yours faithfully, 


The Old Vic, Waterloo Road, S.E. Linian BaYLis. 
October 12, 1934. 


To THe Eprror or The National Review. 


Smr,—Mr. Anster, in your issue of October, is very con- 
cerned that the Shakespeare Festival is not more widely 
known. Weneed not be anxious. The players are so popular 
that many people have to be disappointed at every per- 
formance. A few empty stalls are sometimes seen. 

I have had the privilege of being at the plays many times. 
I know many of the actors and all the staff. It is a revelation 
to sit in the lounge and to see the wonderful groups of people 
that are in attendance. 

The Stratford players have won the admiration and sup- 
port of the people. It is certain that no British-born person 
has a complete education until they have visited the Stratford 
Theatre. The success of the Stratford enterprise is so com- 
plete as to need no advertising.—Yours truly, 


SAMUEL RypDER. 


October 14, 1934. 


ENGLISHMEN SHALL NOT PRAY 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—It is a matter of regret to us that this subject 
should have been published in your Review as the interpreta- 
tion given is not the correct one. The Service was not 
cancelled at the request of the Soviet authorities, but merely 
because the ship’s officials responsible for the Church Service 
were engaged carrying out certain port formalities which 
have to be observed at Leningrad similar to some other 
ports of call of our cruising steamers. 
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We would like to add that we have at no time experienced 
any interference on the part of the Soviet authorities so far 
as Church Services or other arrangements on board our ships 
are concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 


CuNARD WHITE STAR, LIMITED, 
R. CRAIL. 


[The above refers to a letter published in the October number and 
an episode commenting on it. The explanation, which we accept as being 
given in good faith, only makes the story more curious. Why should 
prayers be altogether stopped ‘‘ owing to the arrival of Soviet officials ” ? 
They only take half an hour. We quite understand, however, the delicate 
position of the Cunard Line, to whom, with all other shipping companies, 
we wish prosperity.—Ep., N.R.] 


To THE EprTror oF The National Review. 


Sir,—May I call attention to an opportunity for all 
staunch Conservatives in or near London to hear true Empire 
doctrine, both as regards the state of our defences and the 
position in India. A meeting will be held in the Great Hall 
of the Central Hall, Westminster, on November 26, at 8 p.m. 
The speakers will be the Duchess of Atholl and Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. All good Imperialists should go. 


Yours faithfully, 
A CONSERVATIVE. 


AN INTERESTING CRUISE 


AN attractive illustrated brochure entitled, ‘‘ The Seven 
Seas Cruise,” can be obtained gratis from the Canadian Pacific, 
62, Charing Cross, London, §8.W.10. It contains photographs 
of places visited and life on board the ‘“‘ Empress of Australia,” 
and describes a cruise which is timed to leave Monaco on 
February 1 next, and will traverse the Mediterranean, Augean 
and Red Seas, the Indian Ocean, South Atlantic, Caribbean 
Sea and North Atlantic, and during its 91 days’ cruise will 
visit 24 ports and cover 22,076 miles. The ports of call will 
enable passengers to visit Italy, Greece, Holy Land, Egypt, 
East and South Africa, South America, West Indies and New 
York. Particulars of this and other tours starting in January 
will be found in our advertisement pages. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE SELF-REVEALED. 


Wark Memortses oF Davip Liuoyp Gror@e. Vol. II. (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 21s.) In his preface to this third 
volume of his memoirs, Mr. Lloyd George says truly of war : 


“No other arbitrament is so costly in its procedure as well as so 
uncertain in its event. Let those who doubt this read carefully what 
happened in the Great War, and see how reckless and unintelligent 
handling brought us almost to the rim of catastrophe, and how we were 
saved by the incredible folly of our foes.” 


An unavoidable comment, however, is that in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s account, the reckless and unintelligent handling is 
invariably put down to other people, while to himself no 
errors are ascribed, except in occasionally making appoint- 
ments which proved disappointments. In Italy, where lives 
of the saints are the common reading of the people, there is 
a humorous phrase for a detailed account of an individual— 
the vita e miracoli of So-and-So. Here we have the vita e 
miracolt of Mr. Lloyd George told by himself, the chief miracle 
being that of infallible perception in a world of statesmen and 
soldiers afflicted with mental cataract. To those who have the 
fullest appreciation of Mr. Lloyd George’s marvellous energy 
during the war, and who, though politically opposed to him 
in principle, believe that his leadership in its last two years 
contributed to our ultimate victory, there is something 
rather pitiful in this exhibition of self-esteem and its accom- 
panying depreciation of others, for it shows once more that 
to have done great things does not eradicate pettiness of 
mind. Much of this volume, which takes the reader from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s first assumption of office to the Russian 
revolution and the entry of America into the war, is of high 
interest as history, especially in those accounts, which he 
calls “‘ so detailed as to be tainted with dreariness,” of the 
great “improvisations ’”’ set up to organise the resources of 
the nations for war. The chapters on the German and Wilson 
Peace Notes of 1916, on the submarine peril, on the establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Shipping and other shipping problems, 
on food production and rationing, on national service and 
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man-power, and the long account of the events that forced 
America into the war are notable, and for the most part are 
free from the exhibition of complacent or wounded vanity 
that disfigure other parts. Yet it is inevitable that these 
other parts, admittedly controversial, should most attract the 
reader’s attention, for, like all orators, the author is most 
readable when he can infuse an element of passion into his 
words. 

The general position that Mr. Lloyd George adopts is 
that of the one enlightened statesman of our benighted 
country who, after taking part in a Government which 
systematically disregarded his prophecies and protests, came 
at length to the helm, in spite of hysterical Tory efforts to 
keep him out, too late to dispel the baneful effects of previous 
folly, but at least with a clear view of all problems, national 
and international, political and strategic, and with an all- 
mastering energy that not even dolts could in the long run 
withstand. Hampered, so the story runs, by Bonar Law’s 
loyalty to his colleagues, he had to make the best of a bad 
job in forming his Government, and, so far as the situation 
was concerned, it was his “‘ misfortune to be called upon to 
grapple with the consequences of policies which I had resisted 
step by step.” What did he do ? He summed up the position 
with unerring insight and set to work. The submarine menace 
was threatening us with defeat, and no measures of any avail 
were “‘ visible to the fear-dimmed eyes of the Mall admirals,” 
who penned “ paralytic notes” with “trembling hands.” 
The stiffest opposition was put up against the convoy system, 
till Admiral Jellicoe was persuaded at breakfast by the wizard, 
who at a later date visited the Admiralty, thunderbolts in 
hand, and found “a chastened mood.” But ginger had to be 
applied again, and 


“obviously, unless I were present at the Admiralty every day to 
supervise every detail of administration, it would be impossible for 
me promptly to remove all hindrances and speed up action.” 


There had to be a change at the top. Carson and Jellicoe 
went, Sir Eric Geddes and Admiral Wemyss took their places, 
with Sir Roger Keyes at the head of the new Plans Division, 
and in a short time the threat of defeat by destruction of 
shipping was turned into assurance of victory. The Ministry 
of Shipping, his idea, was a resounding success, in spite of 
Admiralty opposition, through the tact and energy of Sir 
Joseph Mackay, his selection. Lord Devonport, his choice, 
made an ideal Food Controller, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
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however, who was appointed the first Director of National 
Service on somebody else’s recommendation, did not come 
off, although he did what he could “to help Mr. Chamberlain 
to make a good start,’ as soon as he recovered from an 
attack of influenza during which the War Cabinet, poor 
things, had “shrunk from any final decision” on the complex 
and far-reaching matter. When ministers fail to make 
immediate successes after such a send-off, they know, of 
course, what to expect—namely, that Mr. Lloyd George will 
refer to them with lofty disparagement and contempt. How 
could he refer to them otherwise, when he has a shift for every 
difficulty ? Why, when there was trouble in the Welsh mining 
areas, he had only to tell General Smuts to remember that 
the Welsh were singers. General Smuts went, the Welsh sang, 
and next day all the men were at work. 

If it had only been as simple as that on the military front, 
how we should have romped to victory! But the generals 
were in control, and when Mr. Lloyd George uses the word 
“ generals,” it is with this execratory emphasis that Wagner 
gives Walther in The Meistersinger when he exclaims ‘“ Ach, 
diese Meister!’ For Commanders-in-Chief, we are to under- 
stand, are both dolts and humbugs, unbelievably idiotic when 
it comes to summing up a strategic situation, unbelievably 
astute when it comes to hoodwinking politicians. So the 
Chantilly Military Conference of 1916 had been a piece of 
military humbug on the part of “arid strategists.” There 
had been no real intention to make a break through in the 
Balkans, and Rumania, instead, had been wiped out. 


“ Whilst Joffre was engaged in fighting a rearguard action in Paris 
against the politicians who sought his life, and whilst Robertson was 
chuckling at the skilful way in which British politicians had once more 
been jockeyed over the Balkans, the Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, 
and Turks were tearing up the Rumanian army and pillaging and 
distributing Rumanian corn.” 


It was late in the day to change the plan of campaign, for a 
breach of faith had to be avoided. 


“* Nothing could be done without obtaining the assent of the leaders 
of the four great Allied armies. This was a hopeless prospect, for the 
Chantilly plans were their own, and they naturally thought them the 
best. No change could be made without further consultation. How 
was effective consultation possible at this late hour? Any fundamental 
alteration of plans involved an admission of error on the part of these 
great warriors. Pressure from statesmen might force a thorough 
reconsideration. But was that pressure likely? Not from what I 
knew of the leading Ministers of France, Italy and Russia. The French 
Premier was easy-going and indolent—devoid of initiative. If his 
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genius discerned the right road, his temperament led him to acquiesce 
in the smoothest. The Italian Premier was an honest man of mediocre 
gifts. His most powerful colleague—Sonnino—was a strong man, but 
his strength lay entirely in the region of diplomacy. He had no apti- 
tude for conducting a war. . . . In spite of unpropitious conditions, 
I decided to make a belated effort to save the Alliance from a repetition 
of the barren and bloody tragedies of 1915 and 1916.” 


Single-handed, our David portrays himself “‘ in an honest 
account of the events in which I took part,” as standing up 
to the thick-headed and perverse soldiers and statesmen with 
whom he had to work, summoning them to a conference at 
Rome, putting forward the one plan that promised salvation 
—a surprise attack on the Italian front with guns lent by the 
Allies—and failing to convince them ; hence the “ horrors of 
the Chemin des Dames, Passchendaele and Caporetto,” not 
to speak of the collapse of Russia. He ascribes this failure to 
two main causes, the professional etiquette of the soldiers, 
and the French dislike of adopting any plan that might re- 
dound to the glory of Italy. Cadorna was weak because he 
had pledged himself at Chantilly to another plan; Briand 
and Albert Thomas would not yield the front seat to the 
Italians. So there was nothing for it but to make the best of 
a bad job, and apply one’s wizardry to making a success of 
the new French plan which emerged with the supplanting of 
Joffre by Nivelle, who had won universal confidence by his 
capture of Douaumont and promised something new. This is 
Mr. Lloyd George’s defence—a perfectly legitimate one—for 
doing all that he could to make the 1917 campaign a success. 
As we all know, in spite of successes, it was not a success, and 
that result he ascribes in abusive terms to the dilatory squab- 
bles of the Allied commanders, to the carelessness (if not worse) 
of the French in allowing the Germans to learn their plans, 
and to the blind infatuation of a brilliant soldier with his own 
plan, even when he knew that the conditions for carrying it 
through were no longer favourable. He sums it up as a 
‘* miserable tale of folly, bickering, jealousy, tactlessness, and 
sullenness.”” He alone had been blameless, having pointed 
out the right strategic point of attack, the value of surprise, 
and the need for pooling resources and for unity of command. 
Even for the British Army what might have been a triumph 
had been botched ; once more, he tastefully remarks of the 
cavalry, ‘‘ the ‘ angels on horseback’ had spoiled the feast.” 
And Mr. Lloyd George leaves himself, at the end of the 
chapter on the “ Sequel to the Nivelle Offensive,” putting the 
arguments for a defensive policy to a Cabinet meeting, who 
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listened instead to the arguments of General Smuts—the one 
general whom he treats with respect—for a policy of offensive 
and attrition. The inference is plainly drawn that General 
Smuts and the rest were wrong. 

From this picture of miracles frustrated, the tale switches 
off to the state of Russia and the Petrograd Conference, to 
which the British delegates were Lord Milner and Sir Henry 
Wilson. The narrative of what the delegates found when 
they arrived is extremely interesting, and there is every 
justification for Mr. Lloyd George’s complaint that the Allies 
had shown the greatest unwisdom in neglecting to confer 
much earlier with Russia about her needs of material, and to 
secure better control of transport and handling when it arrived. 
The account given of the negotiations, unhappily brought to 
nought by the Revolution, is, on the whole, objectively given 
and supported by quotations from published sources. Yet 
it is made ridiculous in places by the counterpart of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s self-esteem, namely, his facile contempt for 
other men. Lord Milner was an original member of his War 
Cabinet, and though he never mentions his counsel with 
any particular approbation, it is clear that he did not class 
him with the “ generals.’ Yet he is ready to write of him 
with scorn for failing to appreciate the imminence of revolution 
in Russia. Of Sir Henry Wilson he also thought highly, yet, 
in the passage now to be quoted, he uses a sentence from Sir 
Henry Wilson’s diary to make him out a man of no more 
judgment than a stiff-necked colonel of farce. 


‘Henry Wilson was every inch of him—and he had many 
more inches than the average—a professional soldier. The soldiers 
were not supposed to take cognisance of the people, except the 
specimens who joined the Army. He judged these entirely by 
the canons of discipline. The supreme test of discipline was 
saluting the officers. He saw with his own eyes that the Russian 
soldiers passed that test superbly. Mutiny in the Army was therefore 
remote, and if the Army could be depended upon, ‘ the frocks’ as (he 
always nicknamed politicians) who babbled in the Duma did not 
matter.” 


The clever suggestio falsi in this passage need not be 
analysed in detail, for it will be obvious to any reasonable 
person. Parallels to it can be found throughout the book, 
one of the most amusing being the page about President 
Wilson’s reluctance to engage in war : 

“He honestly thought that he was serving the cause of Peace by 
an ostentatious display of his impotence for war. Had he issued no 


threats, there was an exalted precedent for his demeanour. But he 
did not turn the other cheek to the smiter, he just rushed to his type- 
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writing machine to record his feelings about the blow. Such an attitude 
was neither divine nor dignified. In effect, his action prolonged the 
War by its most destructive years. The attitude of the President was 
such as to breed in Germany the not unnatural conviction that while 
there might be limits to America’s neutrality, there was no fear that 
even if she declared war, she would or could really fight. Wilson, if 
annoyed, would simply put a little more sulphur in his ink : that would 
be all.” 


This kind of writing is effective controversy, and is amusing, 
as a caricature is amusing, except for the victim. Mr. Runci- 
man, for instance, could hardly be amused at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s glee in taking every chance to give him a stab. 
Also, to defend his own policy while painting the ignorance 
and stupidity of others in the blackest colours is a natural 
action on the part of an eloquent politician. Demosthenes 
and Cicero did exactly the same. The difference is that they 
did not claim to be writing history. It is not for a reviewer 
to enter into the controversies raised by the more polemical 
parts of this book, nor even to attempt a levelling down of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of his own performance. Still 
less is it his function to separate the truth from the subtle 
falsity, for the two are inextricably mixed. As an instance, 
the chapter on the submarine peril is very largely true, as 
anybody may know who has had access to enlightened naval 
opinion, but that it is wholly true or just probably not even 
the most anti-Jellicoe sailor would agree. The great defect, 
in fine, of Mr. Lloyd George’s book is that he arrogates to 
himself the function of giving the final historical verdict on 
the events in which he took a leading part. This he of all 
people—a passionate fighter, a vindictive adversary and a 
treacherous colleague—is incompetent to do. The angle 
from which it is presented, in itself, is unhistorical, for it 
is throughout a long and powerful piece of self-advocacy. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s judgment of his own services, equally 
with his disparagement of other people’s, may safely be left 
to the historian of the future, who is not likely to endorse 
either without considerable reservations, however enter- 
tained he may be for the document. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that if all statesmen are now going to write 
their own memoirs and counter-memoirs, the historian of 
the future will have to develop a longevity commensurate 
with the reading of all his authorities, or he will expire amid 
a heap of volumes, his work undone. As these words were 
being written, news came of M. Poincaré’s death. Another 
great figure of the War departed; a man of tenacity and 
conviction equal to Mr. Lloyd George’s, and yet how different 
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their outlooks upon the same set of events! Poincaré deserved 
supremely well of his country during the War, and after ; 
he, too, would probably have claimed that he was always 
right. But it is enough to read M. Giraudoux’s novel Bella, 
to realise what some Frenchmen thought of the great War- 
President. With the lessons of history before us, it is surely 
foolish for man, however gifted, and however great the events 
in which he took a leading part, to exhibit vanity in public ; 
for if one thing is certain, it is that no politician ever existed 
who did not make profound and culpable mistakes either in 
action or in calculation. Mr. Lloyd George, in his preface, 


; makes eloquent plea that we should learn from past folly ; 


there is a lesson that he has forgotten. 
OBSERVER. 


A HISTORY OF INDIA 


THE RIsE AND FULFILMENT OF BritTisH RULE IN INDIA. 
By Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt. (Macmillan: 21s.) 
In bulk, in wealth of sources consulted, in its omniscient 
air, pedagogic style and “ unbiassed”’ bias, this book can 
lay claim to be a standard work on India. No future writer 
on India can fail to consult it, however he may distrust 
its point of view. The word Fulfilment in the title is 
significant, for the authors’ outlook would be more honestly 
described as the Rise and Fall of British Rule in India. 
Their beatific vision of conference piled on conference, with 
an increasing preponderance of Indians in each, is tanta- 
mount to that. True it is that both from the Indian and 
British points of view there have been unsavoury passages 
in the past two hundred years of Indian history, and the 
authors treat these in a spirit of unctuous righteousness and 
gloomy satisfaction. In the eighteenth century Englishmen 
in India understood the Indians, having Indian notions of 
acquiring and displaying wealth, whereas in the nineteenth 
century English probity, justice and, eventually, bureaucracy 
built up a personal barrier, though great Englishmen such 
as Monro, Elphinstone, Metcalfe and Malcolm combined the 
virtues of both centuries. The effect of the Manchester 
School on Indian life and trade is well described, but in 
spite of all the knowledge and personal experience displayed 
in this book it shows so little real understanding of either 
the British or the Indian outlook that it is bound to irritate 
both. The true History of India has yet to be written, and 
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it can only be done in terms of flesh and blood, not under 
the spell of professional anemia. 


THE ADVENTURE OF POLITICS 


Poxitics AND Potiticians. By F. S. Oliver. (Macmillan: 
2s. 6d.) There is melancholy attached to this volume. Mr. 
Oliver wished to re-publish in a separate volume the Intro- 
ductory Chapters of his latest work, The Endless Adventure, 
and now that he is no longer with us his wishes have been 
carried out. The chapters stand as a brilliant sketch of the 


powers, aims and limitations of those who govern men, | 


with special reference to that great minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole. Good for the politicians to see themselves thus 
analysed and good for us who enjoy the facile privilege of 
finding fault with them. According to Mr. Oliver, the only 


essential business of the politician is to govern. If he faith- | 


fully fulfil the drab daily task of wise government, if he 
prove, to use a homely simile, a good husband to his country, 
we may forgive him his weary indifference to ideals, his lip 
service to idols, his Parliamentary sham fights, his glory 
in the party game. All those things are a necessity if he is 
to keep his place and, after all, he cannot govern except from 
the saddle. Revolutions must in the long run come to the 


dust of a working agreement between ruler and ruled which | 


contents the latter, though probably not very different from 
the state of affairs which produced the ferment. In this 
prosaic compromise the politician, not the prophet, reigns 
supreme. Shrewd common sense and a pure joy to read, but 
no comment can do justice to this masterly little essay, a 
classic both in form and substance. Tragic to think, as we 
lay it down, that we shall not hear those wise, measured, 
kindly tones again. 


A TRAGIC PALACE 


Tue Turteries. The Glories and Enchantments of a Vanished 
Palace. By G. Lenétre, de Académie Francaise. Trans- 
lated from the French by Hugh Barnes. (Herbert Jenkins: 
12s. 6d.) ‘‘ A new LenGétre!” There can be no more wel- 
come announcement, nor will eager readers be disappointed. 
The author’s gift for recapturing the atmosphere of history 
has never been more brilliantly exercised than in this story 
of an ill-starred palace which was a house but never a home. 
Catherine de Medicis built it on rough ground occupied by 
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tile kilns (tuileries). The debonair Henri IV connected it 
by a gallery with the Louvre, ostensibly to enjoy its peaceful 
gardens, in reality to provide a bolthole of escape from the 
city in case of trouble. In the short space of eighty years, 
1790-1870, the Tuileries sheltered six sovereigns and their 
families. Each and all arrived amidst the delirious plaudits 
of the crowd and fled from it amid scenes of panic and dismay. 
It seemed as if the old house were hostile to its guests and 
determined to evict them. Small wonder that superstition 
grew round this “‘ accursed’ palace ; it was said that a little 
red man appeared as a presage of disaster before each tragic 
evacuation. M. Lenétre makes no attempt to retell French 
history ; he confined himself to events relating to the Tuileries 
itself ; even so, the book sheds a cruel light on the psychology 
of the Parisians. It almost seems as if Paris had been 
France’s worst enemy. There are those yet alive who 
remember the Tuileries in the splendour of the Second Empire 
and more still who recall the blackened ruin which brooded 
over Paris for ten years. The translation, though not perfect, 
is well done. 


A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE 


THE RussIAN JOURNALS OF MARTHA AND CATHERINE WILMOT. 
1808. Edited by The Marchioness of Londonderry and 
H. M. Hyde. (Macmillan: 21s.) It is the fashion to enlarge 
on the independence and prowess in adventure of the modern 
woman. A hundred and thirty years ago, before limelight 
was invented, women confronted the unknown and embarked 
on adventure as an ordinary occurrence of daily life, for all 
travel was dangerous. These two sisters, daughters of an 
English country gentleman of good family settled near Cork, 
set sail, separately and alone, for St. Petersburg, to visit a 
great Russian lady, the Princess Daschkaw, at her house in 
Moscow and on her estates in Southern Russia. The sea 
passage was none too safe—one of them sailed by Copenhagen 
only a few hours before the first shot was fired in the battle 
of that name. It was a wonderful opportunity for two un- 
sophisticated Irish girls, and fortunately they had the tem- 
perament and ability not only to enjoy it but to share it 
with others. Their letters and diaries give a photographic 
description of life as they saw it. As regards travel facilities 
and domestic comforts, Russia stood about on a level with 
the seventeenth century in England with one brilliant 
exception, a weekly bath was compulsory. An oriental and 
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semi-barbaric profusion existed alongside of a dearth of 
culture and manners. The Russians aped the French, but 
the Tartar lay beneath the veneer. The girls’ hostess, 
Princess Daschkaw, combined a tyrannical disposition with a 
mania for giving, and we are not surprised that the old 
lady’s relations cast jealous eyes on the favours heaped on 
Martha Wilmot and that the latter fell under suspicion as a 
spy and encountered difficulties on leaving Russia for England. 
Altogether these are among the most vivid and delightful 
memoirs we have seen and the Editors deserve gratitude for 
having unearthed them. 


A CANDID JOURNAL 


THe Berwin Diaries. The Private Journals of a General in 
the German War Ministry, revealing the Secret Intrigue and 
Political Barratry of 1932-33. Edited by Dr. Helmut Klotz. 
Illustrated. (Jarrolds: 18s.) The Berlin Diaries have 
already been published in America, France and Czecho- 
slovakia. It is said that General von Schleicher owes his 
assassination in June last to the fact that he was partly 
responsible for their publication. They are the rough journal 
of a German general officer employed in the Berlin War 
Ministry covering the eight months between the fall of 
Briining in May, 1932, and the advent of Hitler to power in 
January, 1933. The writer is still in Germany paying by lip 
service to the Nazis and remains strictly anonymous. It is 
therefore impossible to verify his claim to authority, but the 
tale is astounding. During those six months of uncertainty, 
when two elections had resulted in stalemate and Parlia- 
mentary Government had broken down, the Herren Club 
in Berlin buzzed with sordid intrigue and plans for assuming 
power by the military and landowning classes. Hindenburg 
is represented as a weak and vacillating old man, handed 
over body and soul to the Junkers of East Prussia, who had 
enrolled him into their ranks by presenting him with his 
family estates, greatly enlarged, at Neudeck. He appointed 
von Papen to be Chancellor as a champion of the landlords. 
The diarist was a follower of General von Schleicher, Minister 
of Defence in von Papen’s Cabinet. He held social democratic 
views and favoured an alliance with the trades unionists, 
the Stahlhelm and the Reichswehr for the stern suppression 
of the Nazis. The Cabinet regarded von Papen with distrust, 
and this disunited crowd had but one point of union, contempt 
and dislike of Hitler, whom they regarded as a neurotic 
visionary. The author’s revelations as to the secret rearma- 
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ment of Germany are most interesting. In his official 
capacity he inspects the secret manufacture of huge trench 
mortars, visits motor works engaged in the production of 
tanks, and gloats over the feats of private aeroplanes designed 
to carry the deadly ‘“‘ Red Cross” gas. 


THE INNER MEANING OF LANGUAGE 


A SHort History or Enetish Worps. By Bernard Groom, 
M.A. (Macmillan: 5s.) To those with eyes to see and ears 
to hear, the history of our country is written in the roads, 
the woods, the place and field names. In the same way the 
characteristics of the races which make up our nation, the 
fashions and ideas of each century as it passes, are reflected 
in our language to-day. Scholars have proved to their own 
satisfaction that the origin of Teutonic and Classical lan- 


_ guages is to be found in the tongue of an ancient group of 


tribes living in some sort of association before their migration 
to distant homes in Europe and Asia. To this root tongue, 
called Indo-European and Aryan, all the languages of Modern 
Europe, with the exception of Finnish, Hungarian, Basque 
and Turkish, are related. We can trace characteristics of 
this tribe from the words they have left us. Family relations 
such as father and mother, numerals such as six, animals 
such as cow, goose, wolf, colours such as red and green, 
come from this root stock; “mouse” is one of the oldest 
words in the world. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers left us a 
vocabulary of 20,000 words, descriptive of the simple needs, 
doings and thoughts of daily life. The Norman Conquerors 
brought with their French dialect words pertaining to govern- 
ment and jurisdiction, war and politics, domestic comforts. 


| The “sheep” of the Saxon shepherd became “ mutton” 


(mouton) when it graced the Norman baron’s table. As time 


| went on the dialect of the Eastern Midlands triumphed over 
| the speech of other countries and became standard English. 


The Renaissance gave us classical words, the eighteenth 
century dismissed the simple expressions of our ancestors as 
“low” and substituted refined terms; the dawn of a 


| mechanical age in the nineteenth century was sore put-to it 


to find a descriptive vocabulary. An obscure porter took 
refuge in his own dialect to describe the movement of trains, 
and ‘‘ shunt” entered the language. It is impossible to give 
more than a rough sketch of this absorbing book ; it should 
be read in its entirety. 
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BRAVE WOMEN 


CoNDEMNED TO DeatTH. By Louise Thuliez. Preface by 
General Weygand. ‘Translated from the French by Marie 
Poett-Velitchko. (Methuen: 7s. 6d.) We can never hear 
too often of the heroic women, French and English, who 
rescued those men of the Allied Armies left behind on the 
Retreat from Mons, fed and cared for them and finally passed 
them over the Belgian and Dutch frontiers to freedom. 
Princesse Marie de Croij has told us how she sheltered both 
men and officers in her chateau de Bellignies and Louise 
Thuliez now completes the story. She and her friend, 
Henriette Moriame, worked in close alliance with the Princesse 
de Croij. It was their task to lead the men through the forest 
to Bellignies and, when identity cards had been manufactured 
for them, to conduct them to Brussels and hand them over 
to Edith Cavell, who did the rest. A wonderful story of 
nerve, patriotism and presence of mind. We seem to see the 
little procession of rope-sandalled British soldiers, their faces 
and hands blackened, creeping up the dark hedgerows in 
Indian file, led by the two girls, whose anxieties were not 
confined to the danger of meeting German patrols. Owing 
to the ingrained optimistic carelessness of the Tommy, the 
guides, if they left their charges for a minute, might return 
to find them comfortably esconced upon the highway, each 
smoking a cigarette, a target for all observers. Louise stood 
her trial in Brussels beside Edith Cavell and, like her, was 
condemned to death. Reprieved, she went with the Princesse 
de Croij, the Comtesse Jeanne de Belleville and others to 
hard labour in a German prison and only left it with the 
Armistice. There is no self-advertisement in this simple tale 
of the best type of Frenchwoman, whose shrewdness, pride 
of race and practical kindness of heart make her indomitable. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to friends at 
home and overseas than a year’s subscription to The 
National Review. Write to the Manager, 18, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, W.C.2, enclosing your cheque for thirty-two 
shillings, with the name and address of your friend. The 
Review will then be despatched regularly each month. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


HISTORY FOR ALL 


A SHort History oF Our Times, by J. A. Spender (Cassell, 
10s.). After Sir Charles Marriott comes Mr. J. A. Spender. 
Both these contemporary histories treat of practically the 
same period, from 1886 to 1932. Mr. Spender’s is the briefer 
of the two, skilfully compiled but rather in the nature of a 
handbook. While impartial on the whole, he has one or two 
strange omissions. When dealing with the “heavy 
wrestlings”’ of the Cabinet during the first week-end of 
August, 1914, he makes no reference to the pledge of 
support given to Mr. Asquith by the Unionist leaders. As a 
Liberal, Mr. Spender may consider this support inconvenient ; 
a3 a historian, he should have recognized that it was decisive. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH NApoLeEon III, by Sir Victor Wellesley, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., and Robert Sencourt, M.A., B.Litt.(Oxon) 
(Benn, 21s.). A collection, completer than any of its pre- 
decessors, of private diplomatic letters and exchanges from 
the Court of Napoleon III. Those from’ Lord Cowley, 
British Ambassador and Count Richard Metternich, Austrian 
Ambassador in Paris are the most interesting. They shed a 
light on that strange and restless potentate who was cursed 


with the name of Napoleon and felt it necessary to attempt 


to live up to all that that name represented. 


James I, by Charles Williams (Arthur Barker, 10s.). Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. A personal sketch of that 
little-known monarch. Sandwiched between the glories of 
Elizabeth and the tragedies of Charles I, James occupies 
an unregarded niche in English history. As this story 
shows, he was a man of character. He shared his son’s 
belief in the Divine right and provenance of kings, but it is 
at least questionable whether he would have floundered on 
the rocks as Charles did. It is a pity that Mr. Williams 
writes in such an involved style. We should have preferred a 
simpler tale, less loaded with comment. The sordid tangle 
of intrigue, murder and treachery which surrounded the King 
during his Scottish reign becomes almost incomprehensible 
at times. 
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MARATHON AND SALAMIS, by Compton Mackenzie (Great 
Occasions Series, Peter Davies, 5s.). Most of the authors 
responsible for describing the “Great Occasions” of this 
delightful series have not attempted to place the “ occasion ” 
in any setting of previous or subsequent history ; they have 
confined themselves to a vivid picture of the event in 
question. Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ occasion”? was too remote for 
such a course, but his preliminary history should, in deference 
to the unclassically educated reader, have been illustrated 
by a map. The Table of Contents promises maps of 
Marathon and Salamis on the end papers, but even these are 
not forthcoming. Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis and Plate 
are all wonderfully described. The author has visited the 
scenes of the battle while helping to prosecute a greater war, 
and he gives his imagination full rein. Human nature has 
not changed much. After Salamis each commander voted 
for himself to receive the first prize for valour in battle and 
for Themistocles to receive the second prize. The triumph 
of Marathon was followed by the triumph of politics, and 
within a year of the victory Miltiades had fallen into such 
deep disgrace with his fellow-countrymen that he was on 
trial for his life. 


EASY READING 

INTERLUDE FOR SALLY: Being some Further Chapters in the 
Life of Sally Dunn, by Beatrice Kean Seymour (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.). The heroine of Maids and Mistresses broods as a 
beneficent Providence in the background of the troubles and 
adventures of the Merralls. Eliot Merrall, a successful 
sculptor, and Lorna, his wife, renounced the conventions 
and their own family traditions in favour of the Bohemian 
code of life and morals which suited them both. As their 
children grow up the parents watch the conflict in their 
young minds between their hereditary instinct for settled 
conditions and the home atmosphere. In the case of Max, 
the son, the struggle results in a disastrous marriage; the 
daughters are more fortunate. A very clever story—one of 
the author’s best. 


CapTAIN Nicnotas: A Modern Comedy, by Hugh Walpole 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). In an old house in Westminster there 
lived in peace and harmony Charles Carlisle, a retired stock- 
broker, his wife Fanny, his mother, his three children, his 
brother and sister-in-law. The composition of this household 
is the only improbable part of the book, for it is seldom 
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indeed that the relations of both husband and wife settle 
down’ together. A scoundrel brother of Fanny Carlisle 
quarters himself upon them and destroys the peace of mind, 
accepted ideals and happiness of every member of the house- 
hold. That is the surface aspect of the story; the inner 
meaning lies in the conflict between old standards of conduct 
and the modern point of view. This conflict is skilfully and 
wisely drawn and we are left with the pleasant conviction 
that we have not heard the last of the Carlisles and the 
Coventrys. 


DEW ON THE Grass, by Eiluned Lewis, with a Prefatory 
Letter by Charles Morgan (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.). We most 
of us remember our childhood, and the older we grow 
the more vivid our distant memories become. Yet how 
few of us can really recapture the spirit of childhood in our 
dealings with the little people around us. We look at them 
with grown-up eyes. LEiluned Lewis has reincarnated herself 
as a small girl, for without any doubt the story is auto- 
biographical. Pengarth was a delightful home, still sur- 
rounded by the homely country pleasures and associations 
of the ‘eighties; tame rabbits, an old coachman with his 
mare and pony carriage, hayfields, harvest festivals and 
trips to the seaside. We even see the parents through the 
children’s eyes, affectionate, sympathetic, indispensable as a 
background, yet counting for so little in the children’s plans 
and imaginings. There is real genius in this picture of an 
everyday, wholesome-minded family. 


Scots Guarp, by Wilfred Ewart (Rich & Cowan, 9s.). The 
first half of this book is Ewart’s spasmodic but vivid diary 
of his fighting experiences in the Scots Guards. Readers of 
that fine posthumous work, ‘“‘When Armageddon Came,” 
will realise that here is the raw material which gave birth 
to the essays in that book. Nevertheless, it is worth reading 
by those who loved the former work. The second half will 
further reward lovers of Ewart’s work, for it contains glorious 
descriptions of England, of a transatlantic journey, and of 
Mexico, each chapter revealing that England has lost a novelist 
with a vivid love of human beings and the countryside. If 
we prefer “In Secret Wessex,” which is a lovely panegyric 
of Hardy and Hardy country, others may even more enjoy 
his ‘‘Geese and Guns,” which describes North Norfolk. 
A book to keep. 
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HiTLER’s WONDERLAND, by Michael Fry (John Murray, 5s.). 
Perhaps the best thing about this vivid book is the chapter 
captions, each from the Alice books—certainly to Mr. Fry 
Hitler has created a Carroll Wonderland. But Mr. Fry’s 
enthusiasm. descends to Wunderbar rather than Wonderland, 
which is where Hitler differs from Carroll. For if the author 
convinces us that had we been Germans we would have been 
Hitlerites, and although we admit his picture of Germany’s 
moral degeneracy before Hitler came in, we cannot help feeling 
that Hitlerism is the other side of the same penny—or, rather, 
German pfennig. As Englishmen we dislike both manifesta- 
tions of fundamental barbarism. Mr. Fry’s enthusiasm must 
not blind him to the realities of foreign policy. He is 
totally inaccurate about French foreign policy. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by John Cowper Powys (The Bodley Head, 
15s.). ‘‘ Psychopathologists who deal in erotic matters will 
not. be surprised to learn that although I did not celebrate 
the Armistice at Brevoort, I did (author’s italics) celebrate it 
by drawing up the dam of my suppressed wickedness.”’ He 
took home a pornographic work. One can quote endlessly 
from such profound “ pearls,” for they are unceasing through- 
out the. 650 pages of confused sensibility. Those who like 
this sort of thing will get their money’s worth, but we must 
confess to being unworthy of the unusually accurate “ puff ”’ 
on the cover, “‘I have tried to write it (the book), as if I 
were both God and the Devil, the former justifying the artistic 
unity of his grotesque creation, the latter indicating its chaotic 
confusion.”” We admit the chaotic confusion. 


A History OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: EpimLocur, Vou. II, 
‘1905-1915, by Elie Halévy, translated by E. I. Watkin (Benn, 
25s.). Notwithstanding their reputation for frivolity the 
French are a thorough race. Un historien sériewx such as 
M. Halévy spares no pains in documentation, research and 
examination of detail. The result is a volume of extra- 
ordinary interest. M. Halévy concentrates on the problems— 
military, naval and social—which beset this country during 
those years of steady drift towards war. While remaining 
judicial and exact he is always humorous and readable. 
The translation is excellent. We await the next volume 
with impatience. 


WINGED Victory, by V. M. Yeates (Cape, 10s. 6d.). Although 
couched in novel form Winged Victory is plainly auto- 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
by J. L. GARVIN 


Vot. III. 1895 TO THE CLOSE OF 1900: EMPIRE AND WORLD-POLICcyY. 
Illustrated. 215. net. [November 8. 


Mr. Garvin’s second volume ended with the year 1895, when Chamberlain became 
Colonial Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s Government. The third volume therefore in- 
cludes details of his famous administration of the Colonial Office, and general 
working of the great Unionist Government (the “ Two-headed Government ” as 
the Kaiser called it), down to the Khaki election of October, 1900, with its renewal 
of Unionist victory, and to the end of the nineteenth century, when Chamberlain 
is left meditating on the tasks of the future. Fresh light is thrown on all the 
aspects of social, foreign and Imperial policy. 

Amongst the topics are the Jameson Raid, the Raid Enquiry and the “ Missing 
Telegrams,” the Queen’s Jubilee of 1897, and the coming of the overseas Premiers ; 
the final colonial struggle with France, Chamberlain’s efforts for an Anglo-German 
alliance, the origin and course of the Boer War, and his first efforts for “‘ closer 
unity of the Empire” by means of a Zollverein and “‘ Empire free trade.” A 
further volume will conclude the work. 


THE EARLIER VOLUMES 
Vou. I. 1836 to 1885. CHAMBERLAIN AND DEMOCRACY. 215. nef. 
Vout. II. 1885 to 1895. DisRUPTION AND CoMBAT. 215. net. 
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a New Popular Edition, with © additional Chapters. 


My Army Life 


By Lieut.-Gen. 


The Earl of Dundonald 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


“The impression that it made on me is the reason that has 
prompted me to write this Foreword—in the hope that a still 
larger circle may read it. For it has a two-sided value. It shows 
that by thinking ahead and by applied common-sense, soldiers 
may be prepared to meet the conditions of future warfare ; and 
incidentally how the army might have been better prepared if 
more soldiers had possessed an open mind. .... It is the record 
of a man who sought to see clearly, prized the truth, and paid 
the customary penalty exacted from those who scorn the occasional 
use of dark glasses.”’ 


—From the Foreword by Capt. LIDDELL HART 
370 pages, with 7 plates. Of all Booksellers. 7s. 6d. net. 
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biographical. It tells of the exploits of a squadron of the 
R.A.F. during the last eight months of the War. To the 
uninitiated one patrol seems very like another, and in this 
respect the story is rather redundant. On the other hand 
the atmosphere of war is wonderfully reproduced. We feel 
the unbearable sense of strain increasing day by day till it 
reaches breaking point, when it suddenly collapses, only to 
mount again, like the delirium of brain fever. Anti-aircraft 
guns are dismissed as harmless, but air pilots dreaded the 
deadly little machine-gun. 


We much regret two printer’s errors on Page 443 of this 
ReEvIEW. The sub-title of Life and Work in England should 
read “‘ A Sketch of our Social and Economic History.” The 
author is Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Industrial Design and the Future. By Geoffrey Holme. 
(The Studio, Ltd., 15s., 7s. in wrappers.) 


Anyone who wants to see how beautiful the photographs of such ordinary 
things as tumblers, knives and forks, or lemon-squeezers can be has only 
to see this book. It contains a symposium of views from producers, 
retailers, designers and others as to the need for beauty in the design of 
common things. The author, or, perhaps, we should say the arranger, of 
this work is Mr. Geoffrey Holmes, the gifted Editor of The Studio. His 
hall-mark is on every page, and he has produced a very interesting work. 


Anywhere for a News Story. The personal narratives of 
thirteen adventurers in search of news. (The Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.) 


When it is realized that the adventurers, each of whom contributed a 
story, include Mr. H. A. Gwynne, Sir John Foster Fraser, Mr. Thomas 
Grant and Colonel Lionel James, it will be realized that the book is full of 
thrills. Mr. Grant’s story of the sinking of the Sontay, which he saw 
and photographed, is absorbing. The picture of the great ship ; the terrible 
noise of the falling fittings inside her when she sank, of the survivors in the 
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water, of the French rescuers who said “ the English first” and who saved 
none of their compatriots until all the English survivors were safe, make 
a true epic of the sea. 


Beside the Seaside. Six Variations edited by Yvonne Cloud. 
(Stanley Nott, 7s. 6d.) 


“Six variations ’’ means that descriptions are written of six well-known 
English seaside towns. These are pleasant and the illustrations are good. 


This Progress. The Tragedy of Evolution. By Bernard 
Acworth. (Rich & Cowan, 7s. 6d.) 


The scientific doctrine of evolution, translated into everyday life and 
thought, has led to a world based on the theory that all change is progress 
and progress a natural law. Such a creed is destructive of all the eternal 
and spiritual values. Captain Acworth argues that the theory of evolution 
is false from its foundations. His writings are always forceful and thought 
provoking ; never more so than in this book. 


Germany’s Secret Armaments. By Dr. .Helmut Klotz. 
(Jarrolds, 5s.) 
A vivid description of the preparations which Germany is making for 
war, as regards Army, Navy, gas attack and death-dealing germs. An 
excellent handbook for our pacifists. 


Retreat From Glory. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. (Putnam, 
10s. 6d.) 


A new and delightful book of Memoirs from this vivacious author. We 
hope to return to it next month. 


Confucianism and Modern China. By Reginald F. Johnston, 
K.C.M.G. (Gollanez, 8s. 6d.) 
The author is one of the greatest living authorities on China. These 
lectures on the ancient cultural inheritance of China deserve very careful 
attention, though we have only space for a preliminary notice this month. 


The Adelphi or Old Durham House in the Strand. By 
Charles Pendrill. With a Foreword by the Viscountess 
Milner. (The Sheldon Press, 5s.) 

A charming account of this ancient corner of London soon to be destroyed 


by brick and mortar and ferro-concrete vandals. It deserves, and will 
receive, a longer review. 
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